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POETRY. 


LAST WORDS OF NAPOLEON, 


“ Thou might’st have built thy throne 
Where it had stood e’en now; thou did'st prefer 
A frail and bloody pomp, which time has swept 
In fragments towards oblivion.” —[ Shelley. | 


Away! away! in vain ye speak 
Those idle words of fear; . 

The paugs of heli were vainand weak 
To those that wither here. 

Itis enough, oh God! to see 
Our bright hopes fade away, 

When the crushed spirit soon shall be 
As cold and dead as they. 


It is enough to feel the crown 
Snatch’d from the burning brow, 

And meaner spirits trample down 
The spiendour of its glow— 

Enough ‘o see the purpie torn 
From off the crumbling throne, 

And mid a world’s unmiugled scorn 
To fall unblessed—alone. 


The glory of the victor’s wreath— 
The bright fields lost and won— 

The stern array of coming death 
Where thousands bied for one— 

Red blood in gushing torrents shed 
Out on the sunny plain— 

Proud hearts laid lowly with the dead 
That may not throb again ;— 


Aye more—when death came thick and fast, 
And stern men shrunk to hear 

Its voice, ring out upon the blast 
Likea wild note of fear, 

To siand where mingled groans sent up 
Their accents to the sky, 

And crown the soldier's dying cup 
With fearful revelry— 


To stand unmoved amid the strife, 
And dream of coming fame, 

And mid the waste of blood and strife, 
To win a deathiess name. 

This—this was mine—away with death, 
I never quailed at him; 

Nor while this wasted form hath breath, 
Shall my strong soul grow dim. 


O’er Egypt—land of glorious years— 
By the uncouquered Nile, 
Where the proud pyramid uprears 
Its everlasting pile-- 
Where Russia's frozen hills arise 
Wild, terrible, and lone ; 
And the free Alps—that kiss’d the skies— 
Each glorious peak—a throne. 


O'er the proud walls of ancient Rome, 
Where yet magnificenr 

Glory illumes her wonted home, 
Though with destruction blent— 

O’er these—o’er ail, my voice hath rung, 
Resistless, deep and loud, 

Like the strong peal in terror flung 
At midnight from the cloud. 


Monarchs obeyed the cali—and kings, 
The mighty ones of earth, 

Vanished before my frown—like things 
Created but for mirth. 

Europe unto my footstol bore 
Ambition’s brightest gems— 

My path was bathed with noble gore, 
And paved with diadems. 


But now—away! think ye to chain 
A spirit such as mine— 
As well wreath fet‘ers round the main, 
Or quench the sun divine. 
die as [ have lived—alone— 
I ask not human tears— 
The boundless universe my throne, 
My fame—un'! ying years. 
Schenectady, July, 18, 1533. J. W. B. 


From Clarke’s Travels. 


THE SERAGLIO OF THE GRAND SIGNIOR, 


AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Every one is curious to know what exists within 
recesses which have long been closed against the in- 
trusion of Christians. In sain does the eye, roaming 
from the towers of Galata, Pera, and Constantinople, 
attempt to penetrate ihe thick gloom of cypresses 
and domes, which distinguishes the most beautifal 
part of Constantinople. Imagination magnifies things 
unknown: and when, in addition to the curiosity al- 
ways excited by mystery, the reflection is suggested 
that ancient Byzantium occupied the site of the 
Sultan’s palace, a thirst for inquiry is proportionably 
a l promise to conduct my readers not 
only within the retirement of the Seraglio, but into 
the Charem itself, and the most secluded haunts of 
the Tartkish sovereign. Would only, 1 could also 
promise a degree of satisfaction, in this respect, ade- 
quate to their desire of information. 

It so happened, that the gardene: of the Grand 
Signior, during our residence in Constantinople, 
was aGerman. This person used to mix with the 
society in Pera, and often joined in the evening 
parties given by the different foreign ministers. In 
this manner we beeame acquainted with him; and 
were Invited to his apartments within the walls of 
the Seraglio, close to the gates of the Sultun’s garden. 


We were accompanied during our first visit, by his 
intimate friend, the secretary and chaplain of the 
Swedish mission: who, buta short time before, had 
sueceeded in obtaining a sight of the four principal 
Sultanas and the Sultan Mother, in consequence of 
his frequent visits to the gardener. They were sit- 
ting together one morning, when the cries of the 
black eunuchs, opening the door of the Charem, 
which communicated with the Seraglio gardens, an- 
nounced that these ladies were going to take the 
air. In order todo this, it was necessary to pass 
the gates adjoining the gardener’s lodge;—where an 
arabat, (acovered waggon upon four wheels, with 
latticed windows at the sides, formed to conceal 
those who are witiin, almost the only species of car- 
riage in ase among the Turks,) was stationed to re- 
ceive them, in which it was usual for them to drive 
round the walks of the Seraglio, within the walls of 
the palace. Upon those occasions, the black eunuchs 
examine every part of the garden, and run before the 
women, calling out to all persons to avoid approach- 
ing or beholding them, under pain of death. ‘The 
gardener, and his friend the Swede, instantly closed 
all the shutters, and locked the doors. The black 
éunuchs, arriv ng soon after, and finding the lodge 
shut, supposed the gardener to be absent. Pre- 
sently followed the Sultan Mother, with the four 
principal Sultanas, who were in high glee, romping 
and laughing at eath other. A small seullery win- 
dow of the gardener’s lodge, looked directly towards 
the gate, through which these ladies were to pass; 
and separated from it only by afew yards. Here, 
through two small gimblet holes, bored for the pur- 


| pose, they beheld very distinctly the features of the 


women, whom they described as possessing extraor- 
dinary beauty. Three of the four were Georgians, 
having dark complexions and very long dark hair; 
but the fourth was remarkably fair; and her hair, 
also of singular length and thickness, was of flaxen 
colour: neither were their teeth dyed black as those 
of Turkish woman generally are.—The Swedish 
gentleman said, he was almost sure they suspected 
they were seen, from the address they manifested, 
in displaying their charms, and in loitering at the 
gate. ‘This gavehim and his friend no small degree 
of terror; as they would have paid for their curiosity 
with their lives, if any suspicion had eatered the 
minds of the black eunuchs. He deseribed their 
dresses as rich beyond all that could be imagined.— 
Long spangled robes, open in front, with pantaloons 
embroidered in gold and silver, and covered by a 
profusion of pearls and precious stones, displayed 
their persons to great advantage; but were so heavy 
as actually to encumber their motion, and almost 
to impevle their walking. ‘Their hair hung in loose 
and very thick tresses, on each side their cheeks; 
falling quite down tothe waist, and covering their 
shoulders behind. “hose tresses were quite powder- 
ed with diamonds, not displayed according to any 
studies) arrangement, but as if carelessly scattered, 
by handfuls, among their flowing locks. On the top 
of their heads, and rather leaning to one side, they 
wore, each of them, a sm-1] circular patch or diadem. 
Their faces, necks and even their breasts, were quite 
exposed: not one of them having any veil. 

‘The German gardener, who had daily access to 
different parts of the Seraglio, offered to conduct 
us not only over the gardens, but promised, if we 
would come singly, during the season of the J@a- 
mazan, when the guards, being up all night, would 
he stupified during the day with sleep and intoxica- 
tion, to undertake the greater risk of shewing us the 
interior of the Charem, or apartments of the women; 
that is to say, of that part of it which they inhabit 
during the summer; for they were stillin their winter 
chambers. We readily accepted his offer: 1 ouly 
solicited the indulgence of being accompanied by a 
French artist of the name of Preaux, whose extra- 
ordinary promptitude in design weuld enable him 
to bring away sketches of any thing we might find 
interesting, either in the Charem, or gardens of <a 
Seraglio. The apprehensionsof Monsieur Preaux 
were, however, so great, that it was with the great- 
est difficulty I could ‘prevail upon him to venture 
into the Seraglio; and he afterwards eithe® lost, or 
secreted, the only drawing which his fears would 
allow him to make while he was there. 

We left Pera, ina gondola, about seven 0’clock 
in the morning; —— at Tophana, and steering 
towards that gate of the Seraglio which faces the 
Bosphorus on the south eastern side, where the en- 
trance to the Seraglio gardens and the gardener’s 
lodge are situated. A Bostanghy, asaa sort of por- 
ter, is usually seated, with his attendants, within the 
portal. Upon entering the Seraglio, the spectator 
is struck by a wild and confused assem! lage of great 
and interesting objects: among the first of these are, 
enormous cypresses, massive and lofty masonry, 
neglecte:, and broken sarcophagi, high rising mounds 
and a long gloomy avenue, leading from the gates 
to the garden berween the double walls of the Se- 
raglio. This gate isthe same by which the Sultanas 


gardener’s lodge is on the right hand ofit. The 
avenue extending from it, towards the west, offers a 
broad and beautiful, although solitary, walk, to a 
very considerable extent, shut in by high walls on 
both sides. Directly opposite this entrance of the 


large trees, and traversed by terraces, over which, 
on the top, are walls with turrets. On the right 
hand, after entering, are the large wooden folding 
doors of the Grand Signior’s gardens; and near them 
lie many fragments of ancient marbles, appropriated 
to the vilest purposes; among others, a sarcophagus 
of one block ot marble, covered with a simple, 
though unmeaning bas-relief. Entering the garden 
by the folding doors, a pleasing coup dail of trellis 
work and covered walks is displayed, more after the 
taste Of Holland than that of any oth-r country.— 
Various and very despicable jets d’eau, straight 
gravel-walks, and borders disposed in parallelo- 
grams, with the exception of a long green-house filled 
With orange trees, compose all that appears in the 
small spot which bears the name of the Seraglio 
Garlens. The view, on entering, is down the princi- 
pal gravel-walk; and all the walks meet at a central 
poiut, beneath a dome of the same trellis- work by 
which they are covered. Small fountains spout a 
few quarts of water into large shells, or form para- 
chutes over lighted bougies, by the sides of the 
walks, The trellis-work is of wood, painted white, 
and egyered by jasmine; and this, as it doesnot con- 
ceal the artificial frame by which it is supported, 
produces a wretched effect. On the outside of the 
trellis-work, appear small parterres, edged with box, 
containing very common flowers, and adorned with 
fountains. Onthe right hand, after entering the 
garden, appears the magnificent kiosk, which con- 
stitutes the Sultan’s summer residence; and further 
on is the orangery before mentioned, occupying the 
whole extent of the wall on that side. Exactly op- 
posite to the garden gates is the door of the Charem, 
or palace of the women belonging to the Grand Sig- 
nior; a building not unlike one of the small colleges 
in Cambridge, and inclosing the same sort of cloister- 
ed court. One side of this building extends across 
the upper extremity of the garden, so that the win- 
dows iook intoit. Below these windows, are two 
sniall green-houses, filled with very common plants, 
anda number of Canary-birds. Before the Charem 
windows, on the right hand, is a ponderous, gloomy 
woodes door; and thiscreaking on its massive hinges, 
opens to the quadrangle or interior court cf the 
Charem itself. We will keep this door shut for a 
short time, in order to deseribe the Seraglio garden 
more minutely: and afterweds open it, to gratify the 
reader’s curiosity. 


Still facing the Charem on the left hand is a paved 
ascerit leading through a handsoms gilded iron gate, 
from the lower tothe upper garden, Here isa kiosk 
which U shall presently describes Returning from 
the Charem to the door by which we first entered, a 
lofty wall onthe right hand, supports a terrace with’ 
a few small parterres; these, ata considerable height 
above the lower garden, constitute what 1s now cali- 
ed the Upper Garden ot the Seraglio. 


Having thus completed the tour of this snaall and 
insignificant spot ot ground, let us now enter the 
kiosk, which I first mentioned as the Sultan’s sum- 
mer residence. It is situated on the sea-shore, and 
comnian.is one of the finest views the. eye ever be- 
held, of Scutari and the Asiatic coast, the mouth of 
the canal, anda moving picture of ships, gondolas, 
dolphins, birds, with all the fiteting pageantry of 
th's vast metropolis, such as ne other capital in the 
world can pretend to exhibit. The kiosk itself, 
fashioned after the airy Fantastic style of Eastern 
architecture, presents a spacious chamber, covered 
by a dome, from which, towards the sea, advances a 
raised platform surrounded by windows, and termi- 
nated bya divan. The divan isa sort of couch, or 
sofa, common all over the Levant, surroanding 
every side of a room, except that which contains the 
entrance. It israised about sixteen inches from the 
floor. Whena divan is held, it means nothing more 
than thatthe persons composing it are thus seated. 
—On the right and left, are the private apartments 
of the Sultan and his ladies. From the centre of the 
dome is suspended a large lustre, presented by the 
English ambassador. Above the raised platform 
hangs another lustre of smaller size, but more ele- 
gant. Immediately over the sofas constituting the 
}divan, are mirrors engraved with Turkish inserip- 
tions: poetry, and passages from the Koran. The 
sofas of white satin, beautifully embroidered by the 
women of the Seraglio. ; 


Leaving the platform, on the left hand is the Sul- 
tan’s private chamber of repose, the floor of which 
is surrounded by couches of very costly workman- 
ship. Opposite to this chamber, on the other side 
of tiie kiosk, a door opens tothe apartments in which 
are placed the attendant Sultanas, the Sultan Mother 
or any ladies in residence with the sovereign. This 


came out fyr the airing before alluded to; and the 


room corresponds exactly withthe Sultan’s chamber, 


Seraglio, isa very lofty mound, or bank, covered by | 


except that the couches are more magnificently em- 
broidered, 

A small staircase leads from these apartments, to 
two chambers below, paved with marble, and as 
cold as any cellar, Here a more numerous assem- 
blage of women are buried, as it were, during the 
heat of summer. The first is a sort of antechamber 
to the other; by the door of which, in a nook ofthe 
wall, are placed the Sultan’s slippers, of common 
yellow morocco and coarse workmanship. Having 
entered the marble chamber immediately below the 
kiosk, a marble basin presents itself, with a fountain 
in thé centre, containing water to the depth of about 
three inches, and a few very small fishes. Answering 
to the platform mentioned in the description of the 
kiosk, is another, exactly of a similar nature, close- 
ly latticed, where the ladies sit during the season of 
their residence in this place. I was pleased with 
observing a few things they had carelessly left upon 
the sofas, and which characterized their mode of 
life. Among these was an English writing-box, of 
black varnished wood, witha sliding cover, and 
drawers; the drawers containing coloured writing 
paper, red pens, perfumed wax, and little bags 
of embroidered sattin, in which their billets-doux are 
sent, by negro slaves, who are both mutes and 
eunuchs. “That liqueurs are drunk in these secluded 
chambers, is evident; for we found labels for bottles, 
neatly cut out with scissors, bearing Turkish in- 
scriptions, with the words ‘‘Rosoglio,” ‘Golden 
Water,” and ‘*Water of Life.” Having now seen 
every part of this building, we returned to the gar- 
den by the entrance which admitted us to the kiosk. 

Our nextand principal object was the examination 
of the Charem; and, as the undertaking was attend- 
ed with danger, we took-eare to see that the garden 
was cleared of Bostanghies, and other attendants; as 
our curiosity, if detected, would, beyond all doubt, 
have cost usour lives upon the spot. A catastrophe 
of this nature has been already related by Le Bruyn. 


Having inspected every alley and corner of the | 


garden, we advanced, half breathless, and on tip-toe, 
to the gre«t wooden door that Jeads to the passage 
which leads tu the inner court of this mysterious 
edifice. We succeeded in forcing this open; but the 
noise of its grating hinges, amidst the profound 
silence of the place, went to our very hearts. We 
then entered a small meng exactly resembling 
that of Queen’s College, Cambridge, filled with 
weeds. It was divided into two parts, one raised 
above the other; the principal side of the court con- 
taining an open cloister, supported by small white 
marble columns. Every thing appeared in a ne- 
gleeted state. The women only reside here daring 
summer. Their winter apartments may be com- 
pared to the late Bastile of France; and the decora- 
tion of these apartraents iseven inferior to that which 
I shall presently describe. From this court, forcing 
open a small window near the ground, we climbed 
into the building, and alighted upon a long range of 
wooden beds, or couches, covered by mats, prepared 
for the reception of a hundred slaves: these reached 
the whole extent of a very long corridor. From 
hence, passing some narrow passages, the floors ot 
which were also matted, we came to a staircase lead- 
ing tothe upperapaitments Of such irregular and 
confuse’! architecture, it is difficult to give any ade- 
quate description. 
mitory of the slaves to another above: this was di- 
vided into two tiers; so that one half of the numerous 
attendants it was designed to accommodate, slept 
over the other, upon a sort of shelf or scaffold near 
the ceiling. From this seeond corridor, we entered 
intoa third, a long matted passage: on the left of 
this, were small apartments for slaves of higher rank, 
a series of rooms looking towards the sea. By eon- 
tinuing along the corridor, we at last entered the 
great Chamber of Audience, in which the Sultan 
Mother receives visits of ceremony from the Sul- 
tanas, and other distinguished ladies of the Charem. 
Nothing can be imagined better suited to theatrical 
representation than this chamber; and I regret the 
loss of the very accurate drawing which I caused 
Monsieur Preaux to complete upon the spot. It is 
exactly such an apartment as the best painters of 
scenic decoration would have selected, to afford a 
striking idea of the pomp, the seclusion, and the 
magnificence, of the Ottoman Court. The stage is 
best suited for its representations; and therefore the 
reader is requested to have the stage in his imagi- 
nation while it is described. It was surrounded 

with enormous mirrors, the costly donations of infidel 
kings, as they are styled by the present possessors, 

‘Vhese mirrors the women of the Seraglio, sometimes 

break in their frolics.* At the upper_end, is the 
throne, a sort of a cage, in which the Sultana sits, 

sourrounded by latticed blinds; for even here her 
person is held too sacred to be exposed to the eom- 

mon observation of slaves and females of the Charem, 

A lofty flight of broad steps, covered with crimson 

cloth, leads to this eage, 98 to a throne. = Imme- 

diately in front of it are two burnished chairs of 


state, covered with crimson velvet and gold, on¢ on 


We passed from the lower dor- . 
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each side the entrance. To the right and the left of 
the throne, and upon a level with it, are the sleep- 
ing apartments of the Sultan Mother, and her priu- 
cipal females in waiting. The external windows of 
the throne are all latticed: on one side they look to- 
wards the sea, and on the other into the quadrangle 
of the Charem; the chamber itself occupying the 
whole breadth of the building, on the side of the 
quadrangle into which it looks. The area below 
the latticed throne, or the front of the stage (io fol- 
low the idea before proposed,) is set apart for at- 
tendants, forthe dancers, for actors, music refresh- 
ments, and whatsoever is brought into the Charem 
for the amusement of the Court. This place is 
covered with Persian mats, but these are removed 
when the Sultana is here, and the richest carpets 
substituted in their place. 
Beyond the great Chamber of Audience, is the 
Assembly Room of the Sultan, when he isin the 
Charem. Here we observed the magnificent lustre 
before mentioned. The Sultan sometimes visits 
this chamber during the winter, to hear music, and 
to amuse himself with his favorites. It is surround- 
ed by mirrors. The other ornaments display that 
strange mixture of magnificence and wretchedaess, 
which characterize all the state-chambers of Turkish 
grandees. Leaving the Assembly Room by the same 
door through which we entered, and continuing 
along the passage, as before, which runs parallel to 
the sea-shore, we at length reached what might be 
termed the Sanctum Sanctorum of this Paphian 
Temple, the Baths of the Sultan Mother and the 
four principal Sultanas. These are small, but very 
elegant, constructed of white marble, and lighted by 
ground glass above. Atthe upper end, is « raised 
sudatory and bath for the Sultan Mother, concealed 
by lattice-work from the rest of the apartment.— 
Wountelien play constantly into the floor of this bath, 
from all its sides; and every degree of refined 
Fexury has been added to the work, which a people, 
of all others best versed in the geremonies of the 
bath, have been capable of inventing or requiring. 
Leaving the bath, and returning along the passage 
by which we came, we entered whet is called the 
Chamber of Repose. Nothing need be said of it ex- 
cept that it commands the finest view any where af- 
forded from this point of the Seraglio. It forms a 
part of the building well known to strangers, from 
_the circumstance of its being supported, towards the 
sea, by twelve columns of that beautiful and rare 
breccia, the viride Lacedemonium of Pliny, called 
by Italians Z/ verde antico. ‘These columns are of 
ihe finest quality ever seen; and each of them con- 
sists of one entire stone. The two interior pillars 
are of green Egyptian breccia, more beautiful than 
any specimen of the kind existing. 

We now proceeded to that part of the Charem 
which looks into the Seraglio garden, and entered 

larger apartment called Chalved Yierizy, or, a3 the 
French would express it, Salle de promenade. Here 
the other ladies of the Charem entertain themselves 
by hearing and seeing comedies, farcical representa- 
tions, dances, and twsic. We found it in the state 
of an old lumber-room. Large dusty pier-glasses, 
in heavy gilded frames, neglected and broken, stood 
like the Vicar of Wakefield’s family picture, leaning 
against the wall, the whole length of one side of the 
room. Old furniture; shabby bureaus ot the worst 
English work, made of oak, walnut, or mahogany ; 
inlaid broken cabinets; scattered fragments of chan- 
deliers; scraps of paper, silk rags, and empty con- 
fectionary boxes; were the only objects in this part 
of the pajace. 

From this room, we descended into the court of 
the Charem; and, having crossed it, ascended by a 
flight of steps, to an upper parterre, for the purpose 
of examining a part of the bu.iding appropriated to 
the inferior ladies of the Seraglio. Finding it ex- 
actly upon the plan of the rest, valy worse furnished 

. and ina more wretched stai>. we returned, to quit 
the Charem entirely and effect our retreat to the 
garden. The reader may imagine our consternation 
on finding that the great doer was closed upon us, 
and that we were lockedin. Listening, to ascertain 
if any one was stirrin,,. \"c discovered that a slave 
had entered to feed some eurkeys, who were gob- 
bling and making a4 geemt noise at a small distance, 
We profited by their-amult, to force back the huge 

- lock of the gate with u large stone, which fortu- 
nately yielded to our ows, and we #ade our escape. 

We now quitted the isswer Garden of the Serag- 
lio, and ascended, i; a paved road, towards the 
Chamber of the Garden of Hyacinths, This pro- 
mised to be interesting, as we were told the Sul- 
tan passed almost ati his private hours in that 
apartment; and the view of it might make us ac- 
quainted with occupations and amusements, which 
characterize the man, divested of the outward 
parade of the Sultan. We presently turned from 
the paved ascent, towards the right, and entered a 
smaJl garden, laid out into very neat oblong bor- 
ders, edged with porcelain, or Dutch tiles. Here 
no plant is suffered to grow, except the Hyacinth; 
whence the name ofthis garden, and the chamber it 
contains. We examined this apartment by looking 
through a window. Nothing can be more magnifi- 
cent. Three sides of it were surrounded by a divan, 
the cushions and pillows of which are of black em- 
broidered satin. Opposite the windows of the cham- 
ber, was a fire-place, afiler the ordinary European 
fashion; and on each side of this, a door covered 
with hangings of crimson cloth. Between each of 
these doors and the fire-place appeared a glass-case, 
containing the Sultan’s private library,upon shelves; 
every volume being in manuscript, lying one above 


the other, and the title of each book written on the 
edges of its leaves. From the ceiling of the room, 
which was of buwiished gold, opposite to the fire- 
place hung three gilt cages, containing small figures 
of artiticial birds: these sung by mechanism: In the 
centre of the room stood an enormous gilt brazier, 
supported, in an ewer, by four massive claws, like 
vessels under side-boards in England. Opposite to 
the entrance, on one side of the apartment was a 
raised bench, crossing the door, on which were 
placed an embroidered napkin, a vase, and basin, 
tor washing the beard and hands. Over this bench, 
upon the wall, was suspended the large embroidered 
porte-feuille, worked with silver thread upon yel- 
low leather, which is carried in procession when the 
Sultan goes to mosque, or elsewhere in public, to 
contain the petitions presented by his subjects. Ina 
nook close to the door, was also a pair of yellow 
boots; and on the bench, by the ewer, a pair of slip- 
pers of the same materials.» These are placed at the 
entrance of every apartment frequented by the Sul- 
tan. The floor was covered with Gobelins tapestry; 
and the ceiling, as betore stated, magnificently gild- 
edand burnished. Groups of arms, such as pistols, 
sabres, and poinards, were disposed, with very sin- 
gular taste and effect, on the different compartinents 
of the walls; the handles and scabbards of which 
were covered with diamonds of very large size: 
these, as they glittered around, gave a most gorgeous 
effect to the splendor of the truly sumptuous cham- 
ber. 
We had scarce ended our survey of this costly 
scene, when, to our great dismay, a Bostanghi made 
his appearance within the apartment; but, fortunately 
for us, his head was turned from the window, and 
we immediately sunk below it, creeping upon our 
hands and knees, until we got cleer of the Garden of 
Hyacinths. ‘Thenee, ascending te the upper walks, 
we passed anaviary of nightingales. 

The walks in the upper garden are very small, in 
wretched condition, and laid out in worse taste than 
the fore court of a Dutchman’s house in the suburbs 
of the Hague. Small asthey are, they constituted, 
until lately, the whole of the Seragho gardens near 
the sea; and from them may be seen the whole pros- 
pect of the entrance to the Canal, and the opposite 
coast of Seutari, Here, in an old kiosk, is seena 
very ordinary marble slab, supported on tron cramps: 
this, nevertheless, was a present from Charles the 
Twelth of Sweden, precisely the sort side- 
board seen in the lowest inns of England; and, while 
it may be said no person would pay half the amount 
of the freight to send it back again, it shows the 
nature of the presents then made to the [orte by 
foreign Princes. From these formal parterres, we 
descended to the Gar ener’s lodge, and left the gar- 
dens by the gate through which we entered. 

Luever should have offered so copious a detail of 
the scenery of this remarkable plabe, if [ did not 
believe that an account of the interior of the Seraglio 
would be satisfactory, from the nature of the objects 
to which it bears reterence, and the litte probability 
there is of so favonrable an opportunity being again 
granted, to any traveller, for its investigation. 

*The mischief done in this way, by the Grand 
Signior’s women, is so great, that soine of the most 
costly artieles of furn.®:re are removed, when they 
come from their winter apartments to this palace. 
Among the number, was the large coloured lustre 
given by the Earkg# Elgin: this was only suspended 
daring their absence; and even then by a common 
rope. Wesaw it in this state. The offending 
ladies, when detected, are whipped vy the black 
eunuchs, whom it is their chief amusement to elude 
auci to ridicule, 


GASTON DE FOIX.—(concivpep.) 
CHAPTER III. 

The last order had been given—the last watch- 
word delivered—and the last messenger had yanish- 
ed from the general’s tent, with his commission to a 
distant wing of the army. Gaston de Foix was alone. 
For the first time, since the commencement of the 
hurried campaign, he was oppressed with a strange, 
deadening sense of solitudc—an unearthly load seem- 
ed to weigh down his mina, as if witha fearful pre- 
sentiment of coming doom. He strove to master his 
melancholy—it was in vain—the effort only increased 
-it; he rose and paced his tent—iiis heart seemed at 
every step to vibrate like a mass of lead in his bo- 
som. He drew aside the hangings of his tent, and 
advanced into the moonlight area. In the distance 
glimmered the Adriatic with dim sparkles of pearly 
light, as the waves gently rippled upon the beach, 
kissed by the dying breeze. On the right Ravenna 
could be indistinctly seen, hardly emerging from its 
low level site, and nearer a dark mound with many 
sinuosities, like an enormous serpent extended in 
black spirals, marked the position of the enemy.— 
Not4 sound could be heard; even the sentinels re- 
plied in low whispers to the mutual challenges, and 
nature herself seemed, by the unusual calmness of 
her repose, to anticipate the morning conflict. The 
placid moon alone, with unaltered mien, Jooked down 
trom her cerulean abode upon the solemn scene, and 
seemed, by her mild radiance, to rebuke the mad 
ambition that i:apelled the children of the earth to 
senseless contest. 

*¢Do I know myself?” soliloquized Gaston, as he 
surveyed the long line of tents whitening in the 
moonlight, ‘‘am I, indeed, the head of this array— 
do so many nobles and tried veterans acknowledge 


in years? Can it be that my art outweighs theirs, or 
has fortune smiled upoa me till now, only to dash 
me to tie earth with an accumulation of reverses?— 
There’s madness in the thought. Were death my 
portion, with victory, I am content—but may I never 
lie dishonoured and trampled upon.” 

** Thy wish is granted,” murmured a low scpul- 
chral voice in his ear. 

De Foix staried, and gazed searghingly around-- 
no one could be seen—the voice sounded c lose at his 
side—yet in the midnight glare of the full moon 
none coul:! have escaped his sight. 

A chill of supernatural dread shot through his 
frame. 

** Who art thou?” he gasped. 

All was silent. 

He rushed to his tent, and knelt before a picture of 
the Madonna. 

“As he gazed with fervid emotions upon the celes- 
tial visage of the immaculate Mother of God, she 
seemed to smile with ineffable sweetness on her pros- 
trate adorer. 

‘* Holy Virgin, and ye the guardian saints of my 
name and nation, shield me in the hour of peril, en- 
shadow me with your wings when the hot melee 
shall confound the foresight of the wise, and a treach- 
erous blow destroy the mighty. Grant that in me 
the ancient renown of France may be vindicated; that 
my country may hail with me a conqueror’s praise; 
and my kindred rejoice in the new trophies of their 
name; and my mother clasp—” 

Was it the murmuring wind that swept mournful- 
ly through the waving hangings, or a human sigh? 

De Foix turned, and, in the dim reflection of the 
moonlight, saw a tall figure enveloped in trailing 
robes of black, stand in the entrance of the tent. It 
lifted its veil, and disclosed the face of his mother. 
She gazed on him with pallid, immovable features, 
thea raising her arm, beckoned thrice, pointed with- 
out, as to the camp of the enemy, then solemnly 
moved her head, as in disapproval. 

a rushed to the spectre. It had disappear- 
ed. 

He sunk senseless on the spot where it stood. The 
sentinel on guard, alarmed at the sound, grounded 
his arquebus at the entrance; seeing his general pro- 
strate, he raised him from the earth. 

ee it a dream—ha—Jacques, didst see her 

ass?” 

“ Your highness wanders; none have passed the 
guard.” 

‘***Tis as I thought, my fate is sealed—yet will I 
not recede.” 

An officer came hastily into the tent. 

*- My lord, the enemy are stirring—morning is 
just beginning to break—two outposts have been as- 
sailed,” 

**Ha! this at least is real. Well, Champigny, 
arduse the wings; the sun must see us at iSsue when 
he rises, or he will set too soon and defraud us of 
the pursuit; let none be sent to support the outposts. 
1 would they were all forced, so the enemy follow 
them intothe plain. God speed thee to thy charge. ” 

The first blush of day over the gray Adriatic show- 
edthe dark square masses of men and steeds rapidly 
forming into battalia, while the snow white tents, as 
they were struck, sunk down among the multitude, 
like vessels foundering ina tempestuous ocean. The 
ponderous man at arms, the unwieldy halberdier 
and matchluck bearer, with their complicated and 
cumbrous weapons, assumed their stations in the line, 
flanked by two select bodies of chosen cavalry, com- 
posed almost entirely of noblemen, and streaming 
with their variegated swallow tailed pennons, while 
the artillery was placed in front. The whole army, 
in accordance with the military tactics of the day, 
was arranged in solid square masses, with regular 
intervals between each, Jike the squares in a chess 
board. 

Hardiy were these dispositions completed, when 
the mist that had enveloped Ravenna and the hostile 
lines, disparting, the city on the right of the French 
and theenemy in their front, were visible in the 
brightening light ofthe dawn, A small party were 
beheld retreating to the main body of the Imperial- 
ists, from their skirmish with the outposts; an in- 
stant, and they surmounted the field-works, and 
disappeared. 

No sign of a movement could be seen in the in- 
trenchments of the enemy, but all lay quiet, as if 
the dark line of mounds raised by art were but a 
continuation of the undulating sand hills that rose 
irregularly along the shore of the Adriatic. 

‘The sun arose upon the two armies, and still the 
Imperialicts gave no indications of leaving their post. 
The French remained drawn up in the plain, An- 
other hour clapsed—wben Gaston, impatient of de- 
lay, and obeying the dictates of his high spirit and 
military ardour, resolved to attack them in their 
lines. Accompanied by his suite, he advanced to 
the front of his troops, and, to use the words of the 
lialian historian, **with a most cheerful countenance, 
his eyes full of vigour, and, as it were, sparkling 
with joy, he kindled the courage of his soldiers 
with an eloquence move than military.” 

At his words the air resounded with drums and 
trumpets, and the acclamations of the whole army. 
He reserved to himself no particular charge, but se- 
leeting out of the whole army thirty of the most va- 
liant gentlemen, chose rather to be at liberty to over- 
see the whole action, and send his orders as necessity 
required, ‘‘being,” in the words of the same chron- 
icler, ‘‘easily distinguished from the rest by the 
splendour and beauty of his arms and his military 


me as their leader—me, a stripling—a yery child | robe,” , 


~ 


The order was given to advance, and the French 
moved steadily over the sandy level, until within two 
hundred paces of the ditch; but perceiving the Im- 
perialists even then motionless and re‘uctant to leave 
the camp, and seeing their detences to be nearly in- 
surmountable, they again halted, and a mutual can- 
nonade was commenced along the whole line. The 
assailants, at first, lost many men, but De Foix, ob- 
serving an eminence flanking the enemy’s position, 
stationed his artillery there, and so galled the Im- 
perialists, that they were obliged either to retreat in 
the face of the French, of to advance and offer them 
battle on their own terms, since their jines had be- 
come untenable, from the fire of the batteries in 
flank. 

They chose the latter alternative, and the German 
infantry, rising from the prostrate position in which 
they had Jain, to avoid the shot, hastily overleaped 
the intrenchments, and fell, with great fierceness, 
upon the French, who were almost come upon them, 
The cavalry making a circuit to avoid the artillery, 
followed their example, and all the battalia and 
squadrons eharging one another, the engagement 
became general. 

Thus commenced the celebrated battle of Raven- 
na; ‘fone of the greatest,” to use the quaint expres- 
sion of Guicciardini, ‘‘that Italy had seen these many 
years.” After comparing this with many other 
fights of which Italty had been so fruittul, the chron- 
icler gives the palm to this, beside which, the rest 
were ‘‘mere brisk encounters of lances,”? not worth 
commemoration. For here all the troops were ine 
termingled ina battle fought on plain ground, with- 
out the impediments of banks or waters, where both 
armies combatted with minds obstinately bent on 
death or victory, and inflamed not only with danger, 
glory, and hope, but also with the hatred of nation 
against nation. 

Thus far the Florentine historian. The contest 
was maintained for a long time, with equal strength 
neither party yielding to its adversary, and several 
encounters between bitter personal enemies occurred 
in the midst of the conflict, which unite the traits of 
the Homeric heroes with the fine characteristics of 
modern chivalry, and which are duly mentioned in 
the prolix chronicles of the times. . 

At length, the cavalry of the linperialists, which 
had suffered greatly before the commencement of 
the action from the French artillerists, began to give 
ground, which Gaston de Foix observing, detached 
Yves d’Alegre, with a body of men, to attack them 
in flank, while he at the head of a fresh reserve and 
his own suite, bore down upon them in front, with 
irresistible weight. ‘The Spaniards, unable to with- 
stand this double shock, wavered, then a portion of 
them turned and fled precipitately, leaving the ine 
fantry at the mercy of the enemy. Gaston himself, 
perceiving the Marquis de Pescara, their general, 
rallying a squadron, charged him, lance in rest,with 
the shock of a thunderbolt. ‘The point of the wea- 
pon struck the bars of his opponent’s vizor, burst the 
fastenings of his helmet, and bore him to the earth 
over the crupper of his horse. Before he could re- 
cover from the stunning effects of the shock, he was 
a prisoner, The remainder of the cavalry, intimi- 
dated by the loss of their leader, set spurs to their 
horses and fled from the field, pursued closely by the 
French. Nothing was now lett but the Spanish in- 
fantry, who, though abandoned by the horss, con- 
tinued fighting with incredible fierceness, their come 
plete defensive armour and close array preventing 
any impression by the lighter-armed Freneh infan- 
try, and the latter, when engaged hand to hand, 
having noihing to oppose with effect to the sweeping 
double-edged swords and dagger-pointed target :.— 
The French infantry, overpowered by the weight of 
their opponents, were on the point of retreating, 
having lost their two principal generals, when De 
Foix returned from pursuing the cavalry. The 
Spaniards, espying him at a distance and foreseein 
the fatal effects of a charge, while engaged with 
other adversaries, concentrated themselves into a 
solid square, and commenced retiring slowly and 
deliberately from the field, with their faces to the 
foe, without the least disorder in their ranks, and 
with the stern determination of alien at bay. 

But Gaston de Foix, although, by his own prowess 
and generalship, he had overcome an enemy so much 
superior in numbers and discipline, yet, deeming 
nothing done while any thing remained incomplete, 
was stung with disappointment at the retreat of the 
Spanish infantry. Hastily colleeting a few squadrons 
who had just returned, wearied and breathless, from 
the previous pursuit, he ranged them for a charge. 
As the doomed youth, with feverish haste, was ore 
dering their stations, one of his officers, an old ser- 
vant of the king, taking off his casque, and bending 
low at his saddie-bow, showing his silver locks and 
bronzed face reeking with the perspiration of violent 
exertion in the conflict, besought him, with tears in 
his eyes, not to molest the intantry marching off in 
order, assuring him, he had done enough for his 
honour, without periling his life. 

“Ha! Molard!” cried De Foix, ‘is the prospect 
so cheerless? There may be a pleasanter sight, 
doubtless, than yonder fence of spears, yet, if those 
varlets escape, where is our victory? On! I say.” 

‘* Shall 1 order the foot to commence the attack 
anew?” replied Molard, ‘* under their cover suc- 
cess were more certain. ”’ 


A smile of withering scorn crossed the face of 
Gaston. : 


*‘Ay, anit please thee, if they can outstrip the 


| horse; and thou mayest bear them the news.” 
The aged veteran replaced his helmet—a slight 
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heightening of colour showed the rising of the blood 
in his venerable face, and a strong compression of 
the lips indicated high internal resolve. ; 

«Phat vour highness is determined, is a law to 
me; see if an old man or a young one flinch soonest 
from danger. I accompany you.” 

«¢} wronged you, Molard,” said’ Gaston, with a, 
pressure of his ganntieted hand upon the veteran's, 
«*be my youth my excuse, Comrades—down vizors, 
rest lances, adwance the oriflamme, steady in line— 
onward!” 

Aud the devoted youth, at the head of the party, 
rushed upon that fearful barrier of protended spears. 

Navarra, the leader of the Spaniards, seeing the 
coming storm, placed his most trusty veterans on 
the exposed side of the square, and they, nearly all 
native-born Castilians, with cool determination de- 

yicted in their dark mustachioed faces, awaited De 
‘oix. But the impetuosity of his charge was so_ 

reat, that the front line was prostrated, and the 

‘rench rushed pell-mell among the inner ranks. 
But their horses being entangled among the wound- 
ed and dead, and embarrassed without the power of 
turning in the dense array, and the flanks of the 
Spaniards closing in at the point of irruption, the 
French were all massacred toa man. As for Gas- 
ton, in urging his horse over the bodies of the first 
rank, he received a blow from a pike that shattered 
his vizor, and, crushing it into bis face, prevented 
his sight. Whule fighting at random under this dis- 
advantage, he was thrown from his horse, and, in 
falling, was thrast through with a partizan. At the 
instant of his fall, Molard, who fought at his side, 
flung himself amid the press upon his master’s body, 
crying out the name of De Foix, and entreating 
them to spare his life. But this seemed only to In- 
crease their barbarity, and they pierced Gaston with 
repeated stabs through the body of his faithful at- 
tendant, 

The French infantry having now approached nigh, 
the Spaniards re-formed themselves into a square, 
and recommenced their retreat, leaving the bodies 
on the fatal spot. 

“Thus,” says the old Italian chronicler, ‘ died 
Gaston de Foix—-very young, but highly celebrated 
throughout the world, having, in less than three 
months, obtained so many victories, with incredible 
ardour and expedition.” 


His whole career had been a brilliant suecession 
of tridmphs, which, though they dazzle by the ra- 
pidity of their achievement, were yet the results of 
calm calculation and unerring foresight. Like Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and Charles XIL, in the hour of 
covhict he merged the general in the soldier, and, 
like these renowned captains, fell a sacrifice to his 
own unguarded impetuosity. 

By his death the Spaniards were suffered to pass 
off unmolested, the remainder of their army having 
been dispersed, and all the baggage captured. The 
surrender of Ravenna was the immediate fruit of 


the victory. 
CHAPTER Ivy. 


But the master-spirit, which alone could make 
victory available or defeat endurable, was gone for- 
ever, and with its departure vanished all the confi- 
dence of the Frencharmy. ‘Though victorious, they 
seemed paralyzed, and unable to make any use of 
their success; for, instead of improving the advan- 
tage, they ‘‘remained,” to quote Guicciardini, ‘fina 
manner stupid and idle in their camp, and so much 
weakened and dispirited, that they looked as ifthey 
had been beaten, and had not the face of conquerors. 

Now it was that thesmost experienced veterans 
felt how much their safety was bound up in the life 
of a beardless stripling, and how much.the ethereal 
fire of genius, by whomsvevec possessed, fits him 
instinetively for commanding the rest of men, and 
assures him of an influence over others, not the less 
powerful heeause éousisting of the silken bands of 
courtesy and aifection. 

The rongh soldiers crowded around the mangled 
body of De Foix, stretched out on a hasty bier of 
interlaced halberds, like a crushed lily, and, with 
tears und lamentations, called on the name of him 
whom they would have followed through the world, 
surmounting all difficulties and despising all dangers. 
But that countenance, placid as an infant’s in death, 
was never again to be relighted with the glow of life, 
nor that slender, graceful form to move tn terrible, 
exulling pride, before their ranged battalia, and he- 
rald them to victory. 

Pope Julius, at the frst ramor of the defeat of 
Ravenna, prepared to fly from Rome, and to offer 
the king of France terms of peace at his pleasure. 
But hearing, by a second courier, of the death of 
De Foix, he recovered his confidence, convoked the 
college of cardinals, and countermanded the orders 
for aremoval. The event proved his sagacity. The 
French army, without a leader, verified the well- 
known maxim of Alexander the Great, and the Im- 
périalists, making head against them gradually, re- 
possessed themselves of all the conquered places, 
and finally expelled the invaders from Italy. 


Many subsequent efforts were made by Francis I. 
and succeeding monarchs to reconquer the fatal soil 
of Italy. But their suceesses, however flattering at 
first, alwavs in the end changed into reverses, #0 
Gaston de Foix remained the only example of a 
French commander uniformly successful on Italian 
ground, until the star of Napoleon arose and eclip- 
sed the brilliancy of all preceding exploits on this 


From the New York Knickerbacker. 
THF DARK MAID OF ILLINOIS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LEGENDS OF THE WEST.” 
The French, who first explored the beautiful 
shores of the Mississippi, and its tributary streams, 
believed they had found a terrestrial paradise. Their 
warm and sprightly imaginations were easily excit- 
ed to lively admiration by seenes so grand, so lovely, 
and so wild, as those presented in this boundless 
wilderness of woodsand flowers, The great length 
of the magnificent rivers filled them with amaze- 
ment; while the reputed wealth, and fancied pro- 
ductions of the country, awakened both avarice and 
curiosity. 
elighted with this extensive and fertile region, 
they roamed far and wide over its boundless prairies, 
and pushed their little barks into every navigable 
stream. ‘Their inoffensive manners procured them 
a favorable reception; their cheerfulness and suavity 
conciliated even the savage warrior, whose suspici- 
ous nature discovered no cause of alarm in the visits 
of these gay strangers. Divided into small parties, 
having different objects in view, they pursued their 
several designs without collision, and with litte con- 
cert. One sought fame, another searched for mines 
of gold as opulent as those which had enriched the 
Spaniards in a more southern part of the same con- 
linent. One came to discover new countries, anoth- 
er to collect rare and nondescript specimens of na- 
tural curiosities; one travelled to see man in a state 
of nature, another brought the Gospel to the heathen; 
while, perhaps, a great number roved carelessly 
among these interesting scenes, indulging their cn- 
riosity, or their love of adventure, and seeking no 
higher gratification than that which the novelty and 
excitement of the present moment afforded, 
Among the latter was Pierre Blondo, who, having 
served a regular apprenticeship to an eminent barber 
at Paris, commenced the world on his own account, 
in the character of valct to an excellent Dominican 
priest, who was about to vist America. Never were 
two human beings more unlike than Pierre and his 
master. The worthy Dominican was learned and 
benevolent; grave, austere, and self-denying;—the 
valet was a jolly, rattling madcap; who, as he never 
hesitated to grant a favour, or civility, to any human 
being, thought it right to be equally obliging to 
himself, and never mortified his -own flesh, or his 
neighbour’s feelings. ‘The priest mourned over the 
depravity of the human race, and especially depre- 
cated the frivolous habits of his countrymen; the va- 
let not only believed this to be the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, but prided himself particularly in 
being a native of acountry which produced the best 
fiddlers, cooks, and barbers on the habitable globe. 
In short, the master was a priest, and the mana 
hair-dresser; but the one dealt with the inner, the 
other with the outer man;—one endeavoured to en- 
lighten the dark abyss of the ignorant heart, while 
the other sedulously scraped the superfluities fiom 
the superficies of the visage. Father Franeis was a 
mysterious, silent, ascetic man; Pierre was as mer- 
curial and as merry a lad as ever flourished a pair 
of seissors. 

However they might differ in other respects, there 
was one particular in which Father Francis and his 
man Pierre exactly agreed; namely, in an ardent 
desire to explore the streanas, the forests, and the 
valleys of.Louisiana. ‘The priest came to spread the 
gospel among the heathen, to arrest their vices, and 
to explode their human sacrifices; the valet travelled 
to see the lion with one horn, the fountain of reju- 
venescence, the white-breasted swans, and the dark- 
skinned girls of Illinois. Pierre’s researches into 
American history had been considerable; and his 
opportunities for sequiring knowledge, singularly 
felicitous. ~ He had shaved gentlemen who had been 
there; had scraped the very cheeks which were em- 
browned by the sun of the western Indies, and held, 
betwixt his thumb and finger, the identical nostrils 
that had inhaled the delicious odors of Florida—the 
land of Mowers, He had listened with admiration to 
their wondeful stories, some of which almost stagger- 
ed his credulity; and he thought it at least marvel- 
lous, that the birds should be snowy white, and the 
ladies black; that the men should be beardless, and 
the tions have horns; and that gold-dust, grapes, and 
oranges, should glow and glitter in a wilderness 
where there were none but wolves and wild men to 
gather them. 

During the passage, Pierre beeam~a great favour- 
ite with his fellow voyagers. He played the flute, 
sang merry songs, shaved the sailors gratis, and on 
Sundays brushed up the captain as fine as a grenadier. 
He felt so happy himself, that he tried to make every 
body happy around him. He amused himself in 
faneying the adventures that awaifed him, the fine 
sights he should see, and the heaps upon heaps of 
gold and jewels that he should pick up in the new 
world. He thought himself a second Columbus, and 
had no doubt that high honors would be conferred 
upon him on his return—the king would make hima 
marquis, and M. Corneille, who was then in the me- 
ridian of his fame, would write a play, and tell his 
exploits in poetry. The prime minister would 
probably offer him his daughter in marriage, and a 
cloud passed over the brow of the merry French- 
rman, ashe reflected that it would be proper to make 
the lady miserable, by refusing the honor of the al- 
liance. ‘* Very much obliged to him,” said Pierre, 
as he sat musing on the foreeastle, gazing at a long 
stream of moonlight, that sparkled on the undulating 
waves, ‘*very much obliged, but I must decline the 
honor; for there is pretty little Annette, that I have 


blood-soaked arena of contentien. HERMES. 


promised to marry, and who shall never have reason 


to weep for my inconstancy. She is neither rich nor 
noble, but what of that? When Lam master of a 
gold-mine, and a marquis of France, I can elevate 
her to my own rank; and I will hang strings of pear}, 
and ornaments of solid gold about her pretty neck 
and her slender waist, in such profusion, that the 
meanness of her birth will be forgotten in the glitter 
of her attire.” Thus did Pierre enjoy the luxury of 
hope, and revel in aticipation upon the bright pros- 
pects that beamed upon his delighted tancy. Their 
vessel flew rapidly over the waves, and after a pros- 
perous voyage, the new world spread its illimitable 
shores, its gigantic mountains, and wooded vales, 
before their delighted eyes. 

Shortly after their arrival at Montreal, an expedi- 
tion was concerted to the newly discovered region of 
the Mississippi, and Father Francis made arrange= 
ments to accompany the party. Pierre, who in the 
long voyage across the Atlantic, comparatively agree- 

able as it was, had become wearied of the confine- 
ment and privations incident to this inconvenient 
mode of travelling, looked at the ittle boats launeh- 
ed on the St. Lawrence, for the transportation of the 
party, with some distrust, and evinced a consider- 
able deal of reluctance against embarking in a new 
adventure. In Montreal he had found some of the 
luxuries which he had enjoyed at home, and had 
been deprived of on ship board. There were bar- 
bers and cookshops to shave and feed him; and new 
as the city was, there wasa monastery and a ball- 
room, in the first of which he could be seated in a 
snug confessional, when he went to tell his sins to 
the priest, and in the other he could danee without 
knecking his head against a yard, or running the 
risk of jumping overboard. Other considerations, 
however, weighed against his indolence and love of 
pleasure. He longed to discover the fountain of 
rejuvenescence, to bathe in its renovating waters, 
and secure the miraculous gilts of perpetual youth. 
He panted for the dignity of being sole owner of a 
gold mine, and returning to merry France with a 
ship load of treasure—for the honour of nobility, the 
pleasure of refusing the prime minister’s daughter, 
and the pride of making Annette a marchioness. In- 
cited by hopes so brilliant, and so remarkably rea- 
sonable, the spirit of adventure was re-animated in 
his bosom, and he embarked with newly invigorated 
alacrity. 

They ascended, with muclrtoil, the rapid current 
of the noble St. Lawrence, meandering among its 
thousand isles, and gazing with delight on its roeky 
and luxuriant shores. They coasted the grand and 
Ueautiful lakes of the north, enraptured with the 
beauty and variety of the scenery; and serveyed, 
with amazement, the great cataract which has been 
the wonder of succeeding generations. Every night 
they encamped upon the banks, and the forests rang 
with the cheerful sounds of merriment. Sometimes 
they met the Indians, who gazed atthem as superior 
beings, and either fled in te ror, or endeavoured to 
conciliate them by kindness and hospitality. Happy 
world it have been for our country, and for human 
nature, had the civilized adventurers to this conti- 
nent, conducted themselves in sush a manner as to 
have deepened and indelibly engraved upon the 
savage mind, the feeling of profound respect which 
their appearance first excited, 

When they reached the southern end of Lake Mi- 
chigan, the waters were-high, and they floated over 
the inundatedflands, pushing their boats among the 
trees of the forest, until they found the current, 
which had set towards the north, began to flow off 
in the Opposite direction, and floaed them into a 
small stream, rannitig towards the south. Here they 
halted for some days to hunt, and repair their boats, 
and when they arrived at the Hlinois, the flood had 
subsided, and the waters were flowing quietly with- 
in their natural ehannel, through the silent forest. 

Pierre seemed to awaken to a new existence when 
the boats entered upon this beautiful river; and he 
felt a thrill of pleasure as be surveyed the placid 
stream and its lovely shores. The river, deep, 
unobstructed, and clear as erystal, flows with a 
current so gentle as to be almost imperceptible, 
while the overhanging trees protect it trom the 


winds, keeping it as sull and inviolate as the foun- 
, tain that sleeps in its native cave. ‘The stately swan 
| sailed upon a mirror that reflected her downy plu- 
mage, and the gaudy paroquet, rich in green and 
golden hues, sported among the tall trees. The 
tangled grape vines hung in heavy masses from tie 
boughs, and the wild fruit trees dipped their limbs 
in the water. Here and there the tall bluffs jutted 
in upon the river, impressing their gracefully curv- 
ed outlines upon the clear Ulue grouad of the sky, 
and throwing their long, deep shadows upon the 
water. Sometimes they saw herds of buffalos, drink- 
ing at the edge of the stream, sometimes the lazy 
bear wallowing in the mire, and occasionally the 
slender deer, standing in the timid attitude of atten- 
tion, with one foot raised, and the nose thrust for- 
ward to ‘‘scent the approach of danger upon the 
tainted breeze;” while every secluded inlet, or shad- 
ed cove, was filled with screaming wild fowl, of an 
infinite variety of plumage. 


The travellers arrived at length at an Indian vil- 
lage, where they were entertained with great hospi- 
tality. The chief received them, surrounded by his 
warriors, painted in gay colours, and decked with 
feathers symbolical of peace, and a great company, 
of different ages, ard both sexes, was assembled to 
do them honour. The hump of the buffalo, the head 
of the elk, and the marrowy tail of the beaver were 
dressed for them, with all the skill of aboriginal 


gourmandism; they were feasted besides upon bear’s 


oil, jerked venison, hominy, and delicate roasted 
puppies, and the juicy steams of these delicious 
viamls, unvitiated by the villainous artificial mixe 
tures of European cookery, were pleasantly com- 
pounded with the balmy odours of the forest. Fa- 
ther Francis, among other monastic attainments, had 
sequired a very competent knowledge of the art 
of good eating, and did ample justice to the hospi- 
tality of his entertainers; but Leing a reformer of 
morals, he determined to show his gratitude by de- 
livering, before his new friends, a homily against 
intemperance; resolving at the same time to suggest 
the propriety of seasoning such gross meats with a 
few wholesome condiments; for to his taste, the eate 
ing of flesh without salt, pepper, or sauce, was mere 
cannibalism, Pierre was a reformer too, and he 
made up his mind to improve the gastronomic science 
of his country, whenever he should become a mar- 
quis, by adding the buffalo’s tongue and hump, and 
the elk’s head, to the luxuries of the Parisian bill of 
fare. The cooking of puppies he thought an un- 
christian and dangerous innovation, which might 
lead to the destruction of some of the most harm- 
less of the homan race, who are included under that 
appellation. 

laving feasted the adventurers, the Indians pre- 
sented them with feathers, belts, moccasins, and 
dressed skins; and the chief, in the profusion of his 
generosity, offered to Father Francis fifteen beauti- 
ful young girls, but the good monk, as any prudent 
man would have done, wisely declined so trouble- 
some an increase of his family. Pierre thought he 
would have ordered things differently; he winked, 
shrugged, hinted, and at last ventured to beg, that he 
might be allowed to take at least one of them to 
Paris, as a curiosity; but the priest advised him to 
carry a swan, a Paregarte a rattlesnake, or a pet buf- 
falo in preference. Finally, a soft couch of buffalo 
robes was spread for Father Francis, and a number 
of young girls stood around him as he reposed, fan- 
ning him with the snowy wings of the swan, and drive 
ing away the musquitos with bunches of gaudy feae 
thers. Pierre thought this a very grand ceremony, 
and quite eomfortable withal, and determined, that 
when he became the proprietor of a gold mine he 
would enjoy the luxury of sleep with a similar atten- 
dance, 

Father Francis took an early occasion to say a 
word in season to the savages, on the great business 
of his mission, They heard him with gravity, and 
promised to take the matter into consideration; but 
as their intercourse was wholly by signs, itis not 
likcly that they were greatly edified. He showed 
them a teleseope, a mariner’s compass, and a watch, 
and endeavoured to explain their several properties; 
they listened with attention, offered food to the watch, 
which they supposed to be a living animal, looked 
with fear at the telescope, and picked the old man’s 
pocket while he was lecturing upon natural philo- 
sophy. Upon the whole, the savages showed great 
capabilities for the pursuits of civilized life. 

The next morning the young warriors dispersed 
themselves in the neighbouring groves, to paint their 
bodies, and decorate their heads. This is the most 
important employment of an Indian’s life. No beau, 
or dandy, or exquisite, in any part of the world, 
spends more time in the laborious duties of the 
toilet, than is consumed by the savage in decoratin 
hisperson. Pierre went among them, bowing ind 
smiling in his usual obliging manner, with hisrazors, 
coinks, scizzors, and pomatums, and after exhibiting 
specimens of his skill upon himself, prevailed upon 
some of his new acquaintances to place themselves 
under his hands, He wasa complete adept in his 
own art, and, directed by the slight observations he 
had been enabled to make, painted up some of the 
savages after their own fashion with peculiar ele- 
gance, and to their entire satisfaction. ‘Chey were 
delighted with his clever and obliging talents. He 
exhibited his lancet and tooth drawers, and explain- 
ed their use by significant gestures, and the savages, 
supposing them to be delicate instruments for tore 
turing prisoners of war, patted him on the head as a 
valuable auxiliary. A pocket mirror, and some 
trinkets which he displayed, won their admiration, 
and they soou determined, that although Father 
Francis might be the highest in rank, Pierre was far 
the greatest man, and most valuable acquaintance. — 
Such are the wiumphs of genius! Pierre had ven- 
tured upon a delicate experiment, in which a hun- 
dred of the consummately skilled artists might have 
failed, where one would have been successful; he 
had touched the fortunate spring, and found the talis- 
man to famean:d fortune. In the fullness of his heart 
he opened a small package of looking glasses which 
he brought for traffic, and distributed them among 
the warriors, presenting the largest and most elegant 
to the chief, who was so much delighted, that he in« 
stantly, with princely liberality, offered him his 
daughter in marriage. Happy Pierre! He was that 
day the proudest of men, and the most blissful of 
barbers! 


Pierre had many scruples whether he should ac« 
cept this generous offer—not that he considered it 
above his merits—on the contrary, he gave the chief 
great credit for having had the acuteness to discover 
his genius, and the discrimination to know how to 
appreciate it. But he bad not forgotten his obliga- 
tions to Annette. Poor little Annette, what would 
she think, if he should marry another lady? He was 
sure she would never stand it. ** No,” said he “+E 
will be true to Annette; I have promised her m 
hand, and a share in my gold mine; and nothing 
shall ever make me act in a manner unbecoming a 


French gentleman.” Having formed this heroic re- 
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solution, he put his hand on one side of his head, 
and strutted through the village with the indcpen- 
dent air of a man who chooses to do as he pleases, 
and with the self-satisfied countenance of one who 
has made a virtuous resolution. 

But Pierre knew little ot the frailty of his own 
heart. He began to refléct that the lady ten- 
dered to his acceptance was the daughter of a king, 
and reasoning in bis own mind that the proposed al- 
liance would make him a prince and heir apparent, 
he had strong doubts whether patriotism and the ho- 
nour of the Dian nation, did not require him to 
sacrifice his affections to the glory and a.lvantage of 
giving a civilized king to the Illini. Napoleoa has 
since been called upon to decide a similar question; 
and Pierre, though not a great warrior, loved his 
country and himself as well as Napoleon. He re- 
flected further, that the possession of the sovereign 
power would be the readiest way to the discovery of 
the fountain of rejuvenescence; the gold mines would 
all be his own, and he could send Annette a ship 
load of the precious metal. Moreover, he had al- 
ready discovered, that in the new world it was the 
custom for good men to havea plurality of wives— 
a custom that seemed to him to be founded in good 
sense—and he saw no reason why be should not 
comply with it, and with the first cargo of gold he 
should send to France, despatch an invitation to An- 
nette to share his prosperity, and the happiness of 
his tawny bride. 

So he determined to marry the lady; and having 
thus definitely settled the question, thought it would 
be proper to take the advice of his spiritual guide.— 
Father Francis admonished him of the sin of mar- 
ryivg a heathen, and the wickedness of breaking his 
plighted troth, and assured him in advance, that such 
conduct would brifg down upon him the displeasure 
of the church. Pierre thanked him with the most 
humble appearance of conviction, and forthwith pro- 
posed to gratify his own inclination, believing that in 
the affair of wedlock he knew what was for his good, 
quite as well as a holy monk, who, to the best of his 
judgement, could know very little about the matter. 

On the following morning the marriage took place, 
with no other ceremony than the delivery of the 
bride into the hands of her futnre husband. Pierre 
was as happy as bridegrooms usually are, for his 
companion was a slender, pretty girl, with a mild 
black eye, and an agreeable countenance, The fe- 
males of the village assembSed, and practised a good 
many jokes at the expense of the young couple, and 
Pierre, as well to get rid of these, as to improve the 
earliest opportunity for examining into the mineral 
treasures of the country, endeavoured by signs to in- 
vite his partner to a stroll, intimating that he would 
be infinitely obliged to her, if she would have the 
politeness to show him a gold mine or two. The 
girl signified her acquiescence, and presently stole 
away through the forest, followed by the enamoured 
hair-dresser. As soon as they were out of sight of 
the village, Pierre offered her his arm, but the arch 
girl darted away laughing, and shaking her black 
tresses, which streamed inthe air behind her, as she 
leapt over the logs, and glided through the thickets. 
Pierre was an active young fellow, and fora while 
followed the beautiful savage with a creditable de- 


_ gree of speed, but unaccustomed to the obstacles 


which impeded his way, he soon became fatigued, 
His companion slackned her pace when she found 
him lingering behind, and when the thicket was 
more than usually intricate, kindly guided him 
through the most practicable places, «always, how- 
ever, keeping out of his reach, and whenever he 
mended his pace, or showed an inclination to over- 
take her, she would dart away, looking back over 
her shoulder, laughing, and coquetting, and inviting 
him to follow. For a time this was amusing enough, 
and quite to the taste of the merry barber; but the 
day was hot, the perspiration flowed copiously, and 
he began to doubt the expediency of having to cateh 
a wife, or win even a gold-mine, by the sweat of his 
brow. Adventurers to new lands expect to get things 
easily; the fruits of labor :aay be had at home. 

On they went, in this manner, until Pierre, « ea- 
ried out, was about to give up the pursuit of his light- 
heeled bride, when they reached a spot where the 
ground gradually ase nded, until a1 at once they 
stood upon the edge of an elevated and extensive 
plain. Our traveller bad heretofore obtained glimp- 
ses of the prairies, but now saw one of these vast 
slains for the first time in its breadth and grandeur. 
Its surface was quietly undulating, aud as he happen- 
ed to be. placed on one of the highest swells, he look- 
ed over « boundless surface, where not a single tree 
intercepted the prospect or relieved the monotony. 


’ He strained his vision forward, but the plain was 


boundless, making the curved line of its profile on 
the far distant horizon. The effect was rendered 
more striking by the appearance of the setting sun, 
whieh had sank to the level of the farthest edge of 
the prairie, and seemed like a globe of fire resting 
upon the ground. Pierre looked around him with 
admiration. ‘The vast expanse destitute of trees, 
covered with tall graas, now dried by the summer’s 
heat, and extending, as it seemed to him, to the 
western verge of the continent, excited his special 
wonder. Little versed in natural philosophy, he 

ersuaded himself that he had reached the western 
of the world, and saw the very spot where 
the sun passed over the edge of the great terrestrial 
plane. ‘‘Yes,”’ he solemnly exclaimed, “there isthe 
ead of the world! how fortunate am I to have ap- 
proached it in daylight, and with a guide: other- 
wise I might have stepped over in the dark, and 
fallep—1l known not where!” 


The Indian girl had seated herself on the grass, 
and was compusedly waiting his pleasure, whenhe 
discovered larged masses of smoke rolling upward 
in the west. He pointed towards this new pheno- 
menon, and endeavoured to obtain some explanation 
of its meaning. ‘The obliging girl rose, and led the 
way towards it. They walked for more than an 
hour. ‘The sun had gone down, the breeze had sub- 
sided, agd the stiliness of death was around them.— 
Pierre began to have awful feelings, and would have 
}turned back, but the pride of a French gentleman, 
anil a marquis in anticipation, prevented him. He 
had taken a step contrary to the advice of his father 
confessor, and was in open rebellion against the 
church, and he began to fear that some evil spirit, 
uuder the guise of an Indian maid, was seducing him 
away to destruction. At all events, he determined 
not to go much further. 

The shades of night had begun to close, when 
they again ascended one of those elevations which 
| swell so gradually that the traveller scarcely remarks 
| them until he reaches the summit, and beholds from 
a commanding eminence a boundless landscape 
spread before him. The veil of night, without con- 
cealing the scene, rendered it indistinet; the undu- 
lations of the surface were no longer perceptible, 
and the prairie seem.d a perfect plain, like that of 
the ocean in acalm. One phenomenon astonished 
and perplexed him: before him the plain was lighted 
up with a dim but supernatural brilliance, like that 
o! a distant fire, while behind him was the blackness 
of darkness. He looked again, and the horizon 
gleamed brighter and brighter, uatila fiery redness 
arose above its dark outline, while heavy, slow- 
moving masses of cloud, curled upward above it.— 
It was evidently the intense reflection, and the vo- 
luminous smoke, of a vast fire! In another moment 
the blaze itself appeared, first shooting up at one 
spot, and then at another, and advancing, until the 
whole line of horizon was clothed with flames that 
rolled onward, and curled and dashed upward, like 
the angry waves of a blazing ocean. 

Pierre could gaze no longer. A sudden horror 
thrilled his soul. His worst fears were realized in 
the tremendous scene. He saw before him the lake 
of fire prepared for the devil and his angels. He 
thought he could easily distinguish gigantic black 
forms dancing in the flame, throwing up their long, 
misshapen arms, and writhing their bodies into fau- 
tastic shapes. Uttering a piercing shriek, he turned 
and fled with the swiftness of an arrow. Fear gave 
new vigour to the muscles which had before been 
relaxed with fatigue, and his feet, so litely heavy, 
now touched the ground with the light and springy 
tread of the antelope. The Indian girl clapped her 
hands, and laughed loud as she pursued him. ‘Tliat 
laugh, which in the morning of this eventful day had 
enlivened his heart by its joyous tones, now filled 
him with terror. Itseemed the yell of a demon 
—the triumphant scream of hellish pleasare over the 
downfall of his soul! A supernatural strength and 
swiftness seemed to give him wings as he bounded 
away with the specd of the chased ostrich of the de- 
sert; but he seemed to himself to crawl heavily, and 
and wheuever he cast a glance behind, be saw that 
the dark maid of the prairie was laughing at his 
heels. He tried to invoke the saints, but alas! in 
the confusion of his mind he could not recollect the 
names of more than half a dozen, nor determine 
which was the most suitable one to be called upon in 
such an anomalous case. At last he reached the vil- 
lage, staggered into a lodge which happened to be 
unoccupied, and sunk down insensible. 

The sun was just rising above the eastern horizon, 
when Pierre awoke. ‘The Indian girl bent over him 
with looks of tender solicitade. She had pjllowed 
his head upon the soft plumage of tle swan, and cov- 
ered him with robes of the finest fur. She had 
watched his dreamy sleep through the long hours of 
the night, had bathed his throbbing temples with 
water from the spring, and passed her slender fin- 
gers through his ringlets, wit the fondness of a 
young and glowing affection, until ber cares had 
soothed the unconscious object of her tenderness 
into a calm repose. No sooner did he open his 
eyes, than all the dreadful images of the night be- 
came again pictured upon hfs imagination. He rose, 
and rushed wildly tothe shore. ‘The boats were just 
leaving the bank; his companions had been grieved 
at his marriage, and alarmed, when they found he 
had leit the village; but Pather Francis, a rigid mo- 
ralist, and a stern man, determined not to wait for 
him a moment, and the litle barks were already 
shoved into the stream, when the haggard barber ap~ 
peared, and plunged into the water. As he climbed 
the side of the nearest boat, he conjured his comrades 
in tones of agony, to fly. Imagining that he had dis- 
covered some treachery in their new allies, they obey- 
ed; the oars were plied with vigour, and the vessels 
of the white strangers rapidly disappeared from the 
eyes of the astonished Illini. 

Pierre took to his bed, and remained an invalid 
during the rest of the voyage. Nor did he set his foot 
on shore again. They descended the Mississippi to 
the gulf of Mexico, where, finding a ship destined 
for France, he took leave of his companions, from 
whom he carefully concealed the true cause of his 
alarm. During the passage across the Atlantic he 
recovered his health, and, in some measure, his spi- 
rits; but he never regained his thirst for adventure, 
his ambition to be a marquis, or his desire to seek 
for gold. On all these subjectshe remained silent 
asthe grave. A new misfortune awaiied him at 
home, where, to his infinite mortification, he found 
Annette married to a lank, snivelling pastry eook, 


dispensing smiles, and pies, and sugar-plums, from 
behind a counter, and enjoying as much happiness 
as she could have tasted in.the rank to which he had 
once destined her. Pierre shrugged his shoulders, 
snapped his fingers, and resumed his humble occu- 
pation. He lived a barber and died a bachelor.— 
When the bloom of youth began to fade from his 
cheek, and the acuteness of his sensibilities became 
a litde blunted,—when he saw his rival, the con- 
fectioner, prospering and growing fat, and the pros- 
pect of Annette’s becoming a widow more and more 
remote, his reserve wore away, and he began to re- 
late his adventures to his customers. He becane 
quite celebrated; many fl.cked to bis shop to hear 
his interesting recital, and the burning lake was 
added, by common fame, to the other wonders of 
the new world. 

The Indian maid followed the white stranger to 
the shore, and saw him depart with grief. She gaz- 
ed at the receding boats, until they reached an an- 
gle of the river, where they vanished forever; and 
then she sat down and buried her face in her hands. 
Her companions, in sympathy for her feelings, left 
her alone, and when all eyes were withdrawn, she 
gave vent to her feelings, and wept bitterly over her 
shame. She had been betrothed in the face of the 
whole tribe, and had been publicly deserted by her 
lover. He had fled from her with every appearance 
of terrorand loathing. She was repudiated under 
circumstances of notoriety, which deeply wounded 
her pride; while a tenderness newly awakened, and 
evinced to the full extent that maiden delicacy per- 
mitted, was cruelly repaid by insult. “ Nor was the 
acuteness of these feclings at all blunted by the sus- 
picion that she had been herself an accessory in pro- 
ducing the melancholy result. Pierre had followed 
her to the prairie with all the joyous bilarity- of an 
ardent lover—he had fled from ter in fear, and al- 
though the cause of his terror was unknown, she im- 
puted it tosomething in her own deportment or 
person. There is no anguish which a woman feels 
so keenly as the pang of mortified affection--the con- 
v.ction that her offered love is spurned—the virgin 
shame of having betrayed a preference for one who 
does not requite it—the mortification of attempting 
an‘ failing to kiadlethe flame of love. Women can 
bear, and thousands have borne, the pain of loving 
without being beloved, when the secret remains hiu- 
den in their bosoms; but when the husband or the 
accepted lover repels or coldly estimates, the warm 
and frank avowal of a virtuous passion, he inflicts 
a wound which no surgery can heal, he touches one 
of the master springs of the heart with a rudeness 
that reaches its vitality, and withers it forever. Wo- 
man can beer pain, or misfortune, with a fortituce 
that man may emulate in vain; but she has a heart 
whose sensibilities require a delicate observance— 
she submits to power with humility, to oppression 
with patience, to the ordinary calamities of human 
nature with resignation—nothing breaks her heart, 
but slighted Jove. 

For whole days did the Indiau maid wander 
through the solitary forest, ashamed toreturn to ths 
encampment of her tribe. When led back to her 
father’s lodge, she avoided the society of the maiden 
throng, and fled from the young warriors who would 
have eourted her smiles. She ceased to be number- 
ed among the dark eyec beauties of her tribe; and 
but a few moons had passed away since the visit of 
the white strangers from the land of the rising sun, 
when a littl hillock on the summit of a lonely 
mound in the prairie, covered the remains of the 
beautiful and love-stricken Maip oF 
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BULWER’S NEW WORK, 

The Harpers have received a large portion of the 
manuscript sheets of anew work from the pen of the 
author of Pelham. It is entitled ‘*England and the 
English,” and will no doubt be read with avidity. 


‘The cholera has almost entirely disappeared from 
Pittsburgh. We regret to learn, however, that it 
has appeared at Bayardstown, several cases having 
terminated fatally at that place. 


ADULTERY AND MURDER. 

The newspapers for some time past have been 
largely occupied with records of crime—more so 
than formerly we think. Searcely a day elapses, 
but, as faithful chroniclers of passing events, we 
are compelled to recount the circumstances, under 
which some incensed or infatuated wretch, has, in 
the hour of passion, or under the influence of the 
worst feelings of our nature, taken away the life of 
his fellow man—hurried him into eternity, and 
before the Great Tribunal, unshriven, unprepared. 
The Doylestown Democrat of Tuesday, relates 
another melancholy instance of this kind, by which 
the guilty were hurried before the judgment seat in 
the very hour of their crime, We annex the ac- 
count cf the Demoerat:— 


AnoTuEeR Murper.—We learn that ‘an Irishman 
from the Jersey canal, at Bull’s island, in the Dela« 


——— -4 
ware, and nearly opposite Lumberville, was com- 
mitted to the jail in Flemington, N. J. on Monday 
last, charged with the crime of murder. We have 
not learned particularly the facts of the case, but be- 
lieve them to beas follows. ‘The man in question, 
who is married, suspected his wife of infidelity, and 
so strong was the grounds of suspicion, that he re- 
solved to convince himself upon the matter. Todo 
this, he gave out that he was going from home, and 
did not expect to return soon. He, however, came 
home sometime in the night, entered his house, 
and proceeded to his room, where his suspicions 
were confirmed by finding the deceased there, 
and the marriage bed prostituted to the vilest pas- 
sions. He immediately seized a club and beat out 
the brains of the seducer of his wife, and the de- 
stroyer of his happiness, as he lay in the bed. He 
attempted the same punishment upon the woman, but 
was prevented, although she was seriously injured 
and her recovery considered doubtful. He made no 
attempt to escape, but gave himself up to the law. 
If there be any crime under heaven which will 
justify taking life itis this. ‘The man’s happiness 
is destroyed, his prospects in life blasted, and that 
too, by one whom he considered his family friend. 
He isa miserable and broken hearted man. 

We learn, since writing the above, that the wife 
of the prisoner, whose name is Burns, has since 
died. When it was mentioned to him, he expressed 
the highest satisfaction, stating it was exactly what 
he wanted, and was glad of it. , 


THE WESTERN NAVIGATION. 

‘The Pittsburg Manufacturer of Saturday says:— 
**The Ohio is in tolerable order for light draught 
steamers. The Monongahelaand Allegheny are too 
low for any but the lightest craft. Commerce is 
not very brisk, and money continues scarce.” 


A New York paper states that a young man, a 
stranger, from Cooperstown, having a desire to see 
every thing that was rare and curious in the ‘* great 
city,”’ after visiting several of the theatres, gardens, 
and other public places, expressed a wish to a couple 
of insinuating friends, whom he had accidentally 
picked up in the course of his rambles, to visit the 
Five Points. In this he was indulged to his heart’s 
content on Sunday evening, and parted at a late hour 
with his conductors, \after an expression of his grati- 
tude for their kindness and generosity. Upon re- 
turning to his hotel, however, he discovered, ta his 
infinite amazement and chagrin, that he had been 
robbed of his pocket book and wateh. The former 
contained about fifty dollars, and the latter, being a 
silver patent lever, he valued at about the same 
amount—his evening’s gratification thus costing him 
about one hundred dollars, From the deseription 
given at the police office of his friends, to which he 
repaired on the following morning, under a remote 
expectation that his watch and money might be re- 


gained, there can be very little doubt that they were 
the thicves, 


— ——=» 


- A WATCHMAN IN DURANCE. 


As Capt. Fisher, who has the command of the 
First District wateh, was taking a stroll at a late 
hour on Tuesday night, his duty led him through 
Orange and Cross streets, near the intersection of 
whieh he found Mrs. Parks, the proprietor of a no- 
torious house of ill-fame, sitting upon the sidewalk, 
enjoying, as she said, the luxury of the evening 
breeze, but exerting her vocal powers at a pitch 
somewhat calculated, inthe opinion of the Captain, 
if much longer indulged, to prodcce any thing but 
harmony in the neighbourhood. He sscordingty re- 
quested her to desist, and kindly offered his services 
to Jead her into the house, which he had scarcely ac- 
complished before the door was closed upon him and 
immediately locked. "This was ascertained to have 
been done by John Parks, who passes asthe lady’s 
husband, and who instantly manifested a disposition 
to improve the opportunity which was thus afforded’ 
of inflicting personal violence upon the captain. To 
avoid the blows of Parks the captain retreated into 
one of the rooms, where he found himself involved 
ina new difficulty by the appearance of a large and 
surly watch dog. With Parksin front and the dog 
in the rear, which his owner was encouraging to at- 
tack the Captain, and which the dog seemed well in- 
clined to do, he had no alternative but prudently to 
watch his two antagonists, and protect himself from 
their joint assault by means of his watch eclub.— 
Whenever he attempted to approach the door, he 
was sure to be attacked by the dog behind, and when 
turning to the dog, his equally surly master renew- 
ed his assault. In this situation between Seylla and 
Charyhiis, the captain petitioned in vain for relief, 
and his cries for help were equally fruitless, until 
the lapse of nearly three quarters of an hour. Fi- 
nally, however, a couple of watchmen,who had been 
attracted by his outecries, proceeded to the house, 
where they broke in the door and relieved their 
captain, at the same time taking Parks and his con- 
sort as prisoners to the watch house. ‘lhe circum. 
stances being detailed under oat) before the magis~ 
trate, in the morning, they were respectively order- 
ed to find bail in the sum of five hundred dollars for 
their appearance at court to answer the captain’s 
complaint, being unable todo which they were sent 


to prison.—WV. Y. Cour. 
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SELECTIONS. 


From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
NOTES OF A BOOKWORM.—No. VIIL. 

Louis X!V.—Though a young man and a king, 
Louis was not altogether without experience. He 
had been a constant frequenter of the house of the 
Countess de Soissons the niece of Cardinel Mazarin, 
the resort of all that was distinguished both mle and 
female, that the age could produce, and where he | 
first caught that fine air of gallantry and nobleness 
which characterized him ever afterwards, and mark- 
ed even his most trifling actions. For, though the 
talents of Louis XIV. were in fact rather below me- 
dioerity, he possessed a power of forming his man- 
ners and character upon a model, and of adhering to 
it, which is often more valuable in the conduct of 
life than the very greatest abilities. By nature he 
was a lover of order and regularity; he was prudent, 
moderate, secret, the waster both of his actions and 
his tongue. For these virtues, as they may be called 
in a king, he was perhaps indebted to his natural 
constitution, and if education had done as much for 
him, certainly he would have been a better ruler.— 
He had a passion however, or rather a foible,—that 
was vanity, or, as it was then called, glory. No flat- 
tery was too gross for him—incense was the only 
intellectual he imbibed. Independence of character 
he detested: the man who once, though but for an 
instant, stood up before him in the consciousness of 
manly integrity of purpose, was lost for ever in the 
favour of the king. He detested the nobility, be- 
cause they were uot the creatures of his breath; they 
had their own consequence; his ministers were al- 
ways his favonrites, because he had made them and 
could unmake them, and because, moreover, they 
had abundant opportunities of applying large doses 
of the most fulsome flattery, and of prostrating them- 
selves before him, of assuming an air of utter no- 
thingness in his presence, of attributing to him the 
praise of every scheme they had invented, and of in- 
sinuating that their own ideas were the creatures of 
his suggestions. To such a pitch was this intoxica- 
tion carried, that he who had neither ear nor voice 
might be heard singing among his peculiar intimates 
snatches of the most fulsome parts of the songs in 
his own praise. And even at the public suppers, 
when the band played the airs to which they were 
set, he night be heard humming the same passages 
between his teeth. ‘The generals, in this respect, 
were as bad as the ministers; they led him to believe 
that he dictated every measure, and that their best 
ylans were formed on the hints he had thrown out. 
(he courtiers, with such examples before them, per- 
formed their natural parts with even more than or- 
dinary zeal. But the facility with which they ad- 
ministered to his vanity was not so remarkable as 
the ease with which he appropriated every thing to 
himself, and the ineffable satisfaction with which he 
glorified himself on every fresh offering of adula- 

tion. — Duc de St. Simon’s Memoirs, &e. 


Tue Squares or Lonnon.—The few squares 
that existed in London antecedent to 1770, were 
rather sheepwalks, paddocks, and kitchen gardens, 
than any thing else. Grosvenor-square in particu- 
lar, fenced round witha rude wooden railing, which 
was ‘interrupted by lumpish brick piers at intervals 
of every half dozen yards, partook more of the chae 
racter of a pond than a parterre; and as for Hanover- 
square, it had very much the air of a sorry cow-yard, 
where blackguards were to be seen assembled daily, 
playing at hustle-cap up to their ancles in mire,— 
Cavendish-square was then, for the first time, dig- 
nified with a statue in the nfodern uniform of the 
Guards, mounted on a charger a Pantique, richly 
giltand buroished; and Red Lion-square, elegantly 
s0 called from the sign of an ale-house at the corner, 
presented the anomalous appendage of two iil-con- 
structed watch-houses at each end, with an ungainly 
naked obelisk in the centre, which, by the bye, was 
understood to be the site of Oliver Cromwell’s re- 
interment. St. James’s Park abounded in apple- 
trees, which Pepys mentions having laid under con- 
tribution by stealth, while Charles and his queen 
were walking within sight of him. In 1744, there 
were 429 houses and 21 stable yards on the whole 
of the great property called White-conduit Mead— 
comprising New Bond street, Conduit street, Brook 
street, Woodstock street, Silver street, George 
street, Radley street, South Molton street, Paradise 
row, and Lancaster court. In the days of Queen 
Bess, there were gardens on each side of the Strand; 
while the Haymarket had a hedge on one side, and 
a ragged thicket of underwood on the other, 

Blackwood’s Mag. 


Eastern Divination.—In all matters of mo- 
ment, the natives ot Hisdoostan never venture upon 
an action without consulting their favorite oracles. 
The Moslem, like the Roman, refers to a book for 
guidance, generally the Koran; the poets are also in 
good repute among them; the stars, with the help of 
an astrologer, likewise are supposed to know some- 
thing on the occasion, and to them recourse is had. 
The Hindoo relics wholly upon starry influences 
through the interpretition of his gooroo, or priest. 
An astroloser is a constituted authority in all the 
villages, and nothing pertaining to life and its con- 
cerns is commenced without his sanction. 

Major Archer’s Tour in Upper India. 


SwakspearnE.—He had a greater knowledge of 
man than of facts; and in consequence, wherever he 
laid the scene, he created it, by the force of his ge- 


this relation might be false with regard to the peo- 
ple whose name he borrowed; and the richness of 
his imagination allowed him incessantly to vary 
these creations, and to conduct us perpetually into 
new enchanted countries. 


Sismondi’s Hist. Lit. So. Europe. 


Tue Anasic LancuaGe.—Many Arabic terms 
which have become obsolete in other places, and are 
found only in the good authors, many expressions, 
even of the Koran, nolonger used elsewhere, are 
heard at Mecca in the common conversation of the 
people, who retain, at least in part, the original lan- 
guage of the Koreysh. I sometimes attended the 
lectures of a Sheikh in the mosque, who, to his own 
excellent native Arabic had added the result of his 
studies at Cairo: and I never heard finer Arabic 
spoken. He prided himself in sounding all the 
vowels, not only in reading, but even in conversa- 
tion; «nd every word he uttered might be noied as of 
standard purity. —Burkhardé’s Travels in Arabia. 


Tue Porr Taomson.—While George Chalmers 
was collecting materials for hie biography of the 
voet, he learned that an old housekeeper of Thom- 
son’s was alive and still resident at Richmond, and 
thinking it possible he might obtain some account ot 
the domestic habits of the poet, and other anecdotes 
which might impart interest and novelty to his nar- 
ration, he went down to Richmond and found that the 
old housekeeper had a good memory, and was of a 
communicative turn. She informed him Thomson 
had been actually married in early life, but that his 
wife had been taken by him merely for her person, 
and was so little calculated to be introduced to his 
great friends, or indeed his friends in general, that 
he had kept her in a state of obscurity for many years; 
and when he at last, from some compunctious feel- 
ings, required her to come and live with him at 
Richmond, he still kept her in the same secluded 
state, so that she appeared to be only one of the old 
domestics of the family. At length his wife, expe- 
riencing little of the attention of a husband, Spough 
otherwise provided with every thing that could make 
her easy, if not comfortable, asked his permission to 
go for a few weeks to visit her own relations in the 
North. Thomson gave his consent, exacting a pro- 
mise that she would not reveal her real situation to 
any of his or her own family. -She agreed; but 
when she had advanced no farther on her journey 
than to London, she was there taken ill, and in a 
short time died. ‘The news of her death was imme- 
diately conveyed to Thomson, who ordered a de- 
cent funeral; and she was buried, as the old house- 
keeper said, in the churchyard of old Marylebone 
church. 

Mr. Chalmers, who was indefatigable in his in- 
quiries, was not satisfied with the old woman’s in- 
tormation, but immediately went and examined the 
church register, where he found the following entry: 
“Died, Mary Thompson, a stranger”—in gonfirma- 
tion of the housekeeper’s testimony.—Taylor’s Re- 
cords of My Life. 


Bayte.—He exhibits a perfect model of the real 
literary charact.r. He, with the secret alehymy-of 
human happiness, extracted his tranquillity out of 
the baser metals, at the cost of his ambition and bis 
fortune. ‘lhroughout a voluminous work, he expe- 
rienced the enjoyment of perpetual acquisition and 
delight; he obtained glory, and he endured persecu- 
tion. He died as he had lived, in the same unin- 
terrupted habits of composition; for with his dying 
hand, and nearly speechless, he sent a fresh proof to 
the printers!— Curios. Lit, Second Series. 


Tue German Macor1.—Behind the choir of the 
Dominican Church in Cologne, is the shrine of the 
three kings, or magi, said to have been removed 
from Milan to Cologne in the year 1170, by the Em- 
peror Frederic surnamed Barbarassa. Their 
names are Melchior, Gaspar, and Balthasar. The 
thre« skulls, which are all that remain of them, are 
said to have had crowns of gold, ornamented with all 
manner of precious stones, which were lost or stolen 
when these highly esteemed relics were carried off, 
in 1794, by the grand chapters of Cologne, who fled 
with them to Aremberg, to escape the rapacity of 
the French. They were returned in 1804; but, as 
the Swiss of the church told us, im a very different 
state from thatin which they were sent away; and he 
hinted, what was not necessary, that they were now 
only paste or glass, insinuating at the same time that 
the French had stolen the real ones, though in poin 
of fact they were never within reach of the Freneht 

Col. Batty’s Family Tour. 


DRAMATIZING A DREAM. 

It requires a peculiar tactto dramatize any histo- 
rical incident or narrative, so as to make it “tell 
well” on the stage; but to dramatize a dream, and to 
do it effectively, is not the province of an every day 
scribbler. ‘he well known dream of Richard the 
third, on the night previous to the battle of Bosworth 
field, is worthy the pen and imagination of Shak- 
speare; and a few others, of a similar nature, have 
been produced on the stage with athrilling effect. 

There is an incident of this character reeorded in 
Morrell’s Voyages, which has been recently drama- 
tized with considerable tact. It occurred just pre- 
vious to his discovery of a new group of islands, and 
is given in the following language: 

** T had not slept a wink the two preceding nights, 
and was now nearly exhausted by fatigue and watch- 
fulness. At midnight, therefore, having renewed 


nius, in an exact relation with human nature, though 


my injunctions of caution to the watch on deck; I 


went below to take a short nap; but feeling a presen- 
timent that it would be very temporary, I merely 
threw a mat on the cabin floor, and lay down upon it, 
where I soon tell into a disturbed slumber, which 
was very far from being refreshing. My bodily senses, 
itis true, were ‘* steeped in forgetfulness,” but my 
better part was still actively employed in the duties 
of the deck. Confused and undefinable images of 
difficulties and dangers flitted across my imagination, 
and, ina few minutes, I passed through weeks and 
months of fruitless toils, strange incidents and un- 
heard-of disasters. 

**At length the broken fragments of a tragical 
picture seemed to be reunited, and the visions of 
my fancy assumed some orderly arrangement. I 
was Sailing on an unknown coast, by moonlight, rua- 
ning before a gentle breeze, with every inch of can- 
vas extended, Every thing wore a sombre und me- 
lancholy appearance—the moon even seemed to look 
down upon me in pity, and the shore as it glided 
past me, appeared to be peopled with spectres. I 
thought [ was at the helm, and all alone. ‘The deck 
was running with blood, and the idea now flashed 
across my mind, that ali my crew had been cut to 
pieces by pirates. My situation was lonely and 
dreary in the extreme, and I longed to hear the voice 
of a human being. In the next instant, a shadowy 
form flitted past me without sound of tootsteps, and 
mounted the cat head. After looking out on the 
deepatew moments, he suddenly turned his head 
alt, and | recognised the countenance of my deceas- 
ed friend, the youthful and amiable Samuel Geery. 
With his right hand and arm extended in the diree- 
tion we were Sailing, he suddenly exclaimed, in a 
loud voice, * Breakers ahead, sir.’ 

‘*T was on deck, and had the helm hard down, 
before the officer of the watch had time to repeat 
the starting exclamation. My dream had become 
a frighttul reality, and the warning voice which dis- 
solved its vision was from the mast head.” 

In the popular drama of the Cannibals, the fore- 
going incident is thus managed by the ingenious 
author. The scene is in the Antarctic’s cabin, at 
midnight; the characters are the captain, Mr. Wiley, 
his first officer, and young Keelson, his clerk; the 
latter being personated by Mrs, Conway with great 
success, 

Capt. M. For three days and nights I have searce- 
ly closed my eyes; nature is almost exhausted; and I 
must seek repose. [Enter Wiley.] How do we 
head, Mr. Wiley? 

Wiley. South-south-east half-south. You require 
sleep, captain, 

Captain M. I shall not retire to my berth, but 
snatch a litle here, 

[Throws himself on a mat. 

Wiley. I shall do the same, 

[They sleep. Enter Keelson. 

Keelson. This is needful rest; may they long en- 
joy it. Heigho! I feel sleepy too. 

Captain M. [in his sleep.} How pale and sad she 
looks. [Alluding to the moon. } 

Keelson. The captain’s sleep is not refreshing.— 
lie seems disturbed. Dreaming, I suppose, of my 
sister. I wonder if I shall dream of my sweet little 
Augusta! Lam sure that such a dream would not 
disurb me. With this flagrant liule flower tor my 
pillow and this talisman next my heart—jkissing a 
miniature.] This flower, alas! itis much wilted; 
but it still smells sweetly. Heigho! how shall I cou- 
trive tokeep awake? L'il sing. 

{He sings. Song—The Sai'or’s Lullaby. 

Capt. M. [In his sleep.] See! see! the scuppers 
run with blood! They dash his brains out! Oh, not 
one maa leit! 

Keelson. ‘That’s a very ill-omened dream. Tl 
see if [ cannot manufacture a better one. 

[Throws himself on a mat. 

Captain M. [In his sleep.] That’s poor Geery’s 
form! How sunk his eyes are! 

Voice above. Breakers ahead, sir! 

Captain M. [Starts from his mat and flies upon 
deck, exclaiming} Hard down the helm?[ Wiley and 
Keelson follow him, and the scene closes. } 

This scene is well executed by Jones aud Wheat- 
ley, and Mrs, Conway.—M. Mir. 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals, 

Bank Notice.—Yesterday afternoon the following 
notice was issued by order of the Directors of the 
Bank of England:—** The Governor and company of 
the Bank of England do hereby give notice that, on 
and after the 6th inst. they will be ready to receive 
applications for loans upon the deposit of Bills of 
Exchange, Exchequer Bills, East India Bonds, or 
other approved securities, such loans to be repaid 
on or before the sixteenth of July next, with interest 
at the rate of three per cent. per annum, and to be 
for sums not less than 2,000/,—Bank of England, 
June 6, 1833.” 

‘There were employed, during 1382, in the trade 
of the United Kingdoms, inwards, British ships, 
13,372; tonage, 2,185,980; men, 127,594; foreign, 
4,546 ships, 639,970 tons, 35,399 men; outwar:'s, 
British, 13,292 ships, 2,229 tons, 128,293 men; for- 
eign, 4,391 ships, 651,323 tons, 34,834 men. 

Annuties to be purchased by payments to Saving 
Banks.—The bill introduced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is to enable the industrious classes to 
purchase, through the medium of saving’s banks or 


parochial societies, government annuities, present or’ 


deferred; for life or terms of years. The annuity 
in no case to exceed 20/. per annum, and not to be 


| 


transferable or-assignable, except in bankruptey or 
insolvency; and in the event of the purchaser of a 
deferred annuity making default in the annual pey- 
ments, or dying before the annuity commence, the 
whole of the money he has paid willbe returned to 
his executors, &e. The tables are proposed to cal- 
culate assuming the rate of interest to be 3/. 15s. per 
cent., which is less than the interest now payable to 
savings’ banks; and though the return of the payment 
in the events before stated is rather a new feature in 
the system of granting deferred annuities, yet, as the 
tables are calculated, this can be effected without 
incurring the last additional risk, and is considered 
as likely to induee the class of persons for whose be- 
nefit it isintended to provide in their younger days 
for the annuity in old age, particularly when they 
know that if they should die before they attain the 
age at which the annuity is to commence, their re- 
lations or friends will receive the whole of the mo- 
ney they may have paid; thus, a person of the age of 
30, by paying 6s. per month until the age of 60, will 
be enabled to secure a government annuity of 202, 
payable half-yearly, for his life; and should he die 
before 60, all the monthly payments he has made 
will be returned to his executors, Kc. 

To no class of persons will it be more acceptable 
than to the members of *‘ benefit societies,” who will 
be enabled thereby to insure superannuation or old 
age pay, on the security of government, and to con- 
fine the objects of the societies of which they may 
be members to relief in case of sickness and death. 

Emigration.—-At present the public impulse 
seems entirely turned to that of emigration, Two 
splendid vessels have just left Leigh h«rbour for 
Van Dieman’s land, and a vessel is about to sail with 
passengers for New York. From Greenock vessels 
sail for some one of the ports of America every week, 
and there is secsrely a sea port of any consequence 
throughout the kingdom where emigrants are not 
constantly embarking. There can be little doubt but 
that this emigrating will benefit both those that g° 
away aid those that remain. This country, like 
every long civilized and industrious one, has at last 
become over-peopled to an immense degree. The 
demand for labour, and consequently its remunera- 
tion, has lessened to a degree that prevents the in- 
dustrious man from either procuring work, which 
he has every inclination to employ his industry in, 
or if he obtains a preearious engagement, his wages 
are not sufficient to maintain a bare existence. In 
America, again, matters are quite the reverse-—there 
the supply of labour is not nearly equal to the de- 
mand, anid the necessaries of life are procured in 
abundance. But it is not among the lower classes of 
labourers alone that great competition takes place in 
this country. There is, perhaps, a greater super- 
abundance of an unemployed middle class; a super- 
abundance of well educated, industrious, and perse- 
vering individuals, for whom the field of exertion 
and enterprise is completely blocked up by thou- 
sands struggling along in the same professions and 
the same callings. For these emigration holds out 
the only chance of future success; and, accordingly, 
we find that at the present moment a great propor- 
tion of emigrants consist of this class. —dinburg 
Observer. 


From Slade’s Travels in Turkey, &c. 
THE PLAGUE, 

Travellers in the East, from being exposed to con- 
tagion in every shape, often sleeping under the same 
roof with it (in preference to making a cast of their 
proportions in snow) and invariably escaping by 
disbelieving in its power, as well as being a great 
deal in the open air, soon cease to fear it; but the 
European residents hold it in instinetive horror, and 
neglect no means of insuring immunity. Nothing is 
admitted within their doors without being previously 
fumigated or immersed;—no visiting takes place 
then, even between the disinfected; dogs are chained, 
and cats are invariably destroyed, on account of their 
fur and their wandering propensities. All those 
precautions appear very ridiculous toa stranger; al- 
though it is fair to say, that one is scarcely justified 
in thus qualifying them, without having witnessed 
the progress of this chief messenger of death, when 
armed with sovereign sway; watched its insidious 
approaches—seen quarters unpeopled, bazars de- 
serted, and closed, one after another,—the dead cart 
hourly grating over the grass grown streets, filled 
withthe corpszs of neighbours and of friends—one’s 
own house resounding with groans of anguish, or 
cries of mania. Such sights and sounds, common 
enough in the East, did not, however, this time 
shock humanity. The disease was mild, nothing 
more than Typhus; not that I think Plogue is ever 
other than an aggravated T'yphus, an opinion coin- 
ciding with that of many medical men who have 
studied it. ‘There is often in London, a Typhus 
that would, in ‘Turkey, be exlled Plague; and vice 
versa, Ofien a Plague in Turkey that would escape in 
London under ihe mild denomination of a 
Fever. Difference of care and medical knowledge, 
constitute a corresponding difference in the phrases 
of the disorder, 

Plague is certainly not indigenous to European 
Turkey; yet having once been there, it may be suppos~ 
ed to remain always shut up in some houses, with old 
clothes or other things;a danger which is diminish, 
ed by the purifying effects of the frequent conflagra- 
tions inthe large towns. To such @ cause many 
ascribe its appearance in 1830; and the Russians, of 
course, eagerly seconded the prejudice, in order to 
clear themselves. But if the previous suffering of 
their troops from it, during the whole war, were not 


| 
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¢auses. Ina general sense, it is not so easily trans- 
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sufficient evidence of the contrary, it is notorious, | and from which it results that they are guilty, Ist, 


that the Plague broke out first in Adrianople, in their | 
barracks;* and there it would have remained, had a 
strict cordon been established;—but, so far from 
any precaution being adopted, other soldiers were 
not prevented selling the garments of their de- 
ceased comrades, to the Jews, who sold them to the 
poor inhabitants. Thus the disease was dissemina- 
ted. The Grand Vizier, however, had the good 


of propagating infamous libels against our holy so- 
ciety; 2d, of being partisans of the infamous Papal 


government, with which they are in correspondence 
—which crimes tend to nothing less than to paralyse 
our projects in favour of the sacred cause of liberty. 
After a mature examination of the cireumstances, 
we by virtue of article 23, unanimously condemn 
Emiliani and Scuriatti to death. As for Lazzores- 


sense to listen to advice, and toadopt the sanatory +chi and Andreani, the charges against them being 


measures which General Collius,t the Russian Com- 
mandant, most culpably neglected. He established 
a lazaretto at Arnaout Keuy, avillage three miles 
distant, to which the infected were removed.— 
Hence the city was saved. About 3000 only were 
attacked, of whom 1000 died, or one in three. The 
Russians, on the contrary, lost 1800 men, or 2 in 3 
that were attacked; a fatal difference, which they 
owed to the want of a lazaretto. 

The contagion, or non-contagion of Plague, ha 
been sooften discussed by able pens, that any re- 
mark of mine, would be superfluous. Plague 1s 
sometimes communicated witha rapidity—by «touch 
or a passing breath—that would stagger the strongest 
anti-contagionist, if his observatioa rested there; 
but such only occurs from peculiar or predisposing 


missible as is usually believed. It is a fact, that, in 
Constantinople, where it has made awful visits, it 
rarely enters the habitations of the great, who, at the 
same time, adopt no precautions; their safety con- 
sisting in their large, airy apartments, and their ha- 
bitual cleanliness, and in no other cause, for they 
frequent the bazars, transact business, and receive 
visits as usual, The poorest Osmanleys have also 
the safe-guard of domestic cleanliness, but that with- 
out spacious rooms, does not avail in the confined 
quarters of an ill-built city. I believe that a person 
amay shake hands in the open air with an impested 
subject, without danger, but not remain safely two 
hours ina thickly occupied house, where the dis- 
ease is, even though he keep the prescribed six icet 
space between him and every other; a great proof of 
which is the fact that, in nine cases out of ten, 
Plague rages in the depth of winter, when doors and 
windows are carefully closed, and the inhabitants, 
wrapped in old cloaks and furs, huddle together for 
warmth; and it always disappears in the warm wea- 
ther, when the people are most of their time in the 
open air. 
During the existence of the Plegue at Adrianople, 
between January and May 1830, a caravan of mer- 
chandize went, twice a week, between that city and 
Constantinople, besides travellers, ‘Tartars, &e. yet 
not a single case occurred in the latter place, (nor 
beyond ten hours of the former) to the great as- 
tonishment of the contagionists of Pera, who consi- 
dered it miraculous that it did not corse with every 
ale, and greatly blamed the ‘Turkish Authorities 
or not establishing a quarantine. Phe ‘I’. Autho- 
rities excused themselves by saying that the Plague 
never had come frdm Adrianople, therefore it would 
not come; and their reasoning, however bad it might 
appear, spared a great deal oftruuble and expeuse 
to the good citizens of Constantinople.” 


*Every body that has seena Russian camp, or Can- 
tonment, will agree with me inthe constant atten- 
dance of three powerful agents of disease—filth, bad 
air, and want. Science never directs the choice on 
situation; dirt, of all descriptions, remains where it. 
falls; and the bad rations of the soldiers depend on 
the avarice of the Colonel. Fever, in consequence, 
must ensue; that fever becomes typhus;and from a 
total want of medical aid, soon grows as mortally 
contagious as Plague. Hence the reason why, when 
once in a Russian army, nourished by the primary 
cause, it never leaves it, as was proved in the late 
Turkish war. | 

+Who afterwards died of the Plague. 


In France a discovery has been made of the exist. 
ence and transactions of a secret tribuxal of the most 
appalling description, and which seems to have been 
formed upon the model of the Sacred Vehme of 

Westphalia. It was instituted by the Ihalian Refu- 
gees in France, and has led to the most horrible as- 
sassinations. It serves to show that the friends of 
Italian freedom, like the friends of liberty every 
where else, are injured and discredited by weak, fu- 
rious and unprineipled partisans. It appears that the 
Ttalian refugees in France are in depot at Rodez, a 
small town in the department of the Aveyron; that 
they are divided among themselves, and that the more 
violent among them have formed a society, which, 
like tho old German Societies, judges the conduct of 

those not affiliated to it, and pronounces condign 
punishment on such as are not disposed to plunge as 
deep in crime as themselves. . - 

In the month of December, 1831, one of them, 
named Emiliari was wounded in the street, but not 
mortally. ‘The assassin was not discovered, nor was 
any authentic information obtained, although rumor 
was busy in ascribing the outrage to members of a 
secret society until January last, when the Procu- 
reur du Roi succeeded in obtaining an authentic co- 
py “| the following judgments of this infamous tri- 


 *© On the fifteenth of December inst. at 10 o’clock 
in the evening, the president and members of the 
society being assembled, the secretary was desired 
to read a letter containing a sentence emanating from 
the tribunal of Marseilles against the accused Emil- 
iani, Scuriatti, Lazzoreschi, and Andreani, whose 


less heavy, they are only condemned to be beaten 
with rods, subject, however, on their return to their 
own country, to a new judgment, condemning them 
for life to the gallies as traitors and brigands (comr 
famosi ladrie trafatiori.) The President at Rodez 
shall elect four members to execute this sentence 
within twenty days; whoever refuses the mandate, to 
incur the penalty of death ipso facto. Done at Mar- 
seilies by the supreme tribunal, at midnight, 15th 
December, 1831.” Signed, ‘* Mazzini, President 
?Incaricato Cecilia. 

Proofs being also obtained about the same time 
against six of the refugees as concerned in the attack 
on Emiliant, judicial proceedings were commenced, 
and a sentence of five years’ solitary confinement 
was pronounced by the tribunal of Rodez against the 
six refugees in question. ‘he very ‘next day, as 
Emiliani, his wife, and Lazzoreschi (who was to 
have returned to Italy the next day, having been 
amnestied,) were sitting in the principal coffeehouse 
of Rodez, reading the newspaper, a refugee named 
Gavioli rushed in, and without the slightest previous 
dispute, or even speaking a word, plunged his poig- 
nard intothe breasts of Emiliani and Lozoreschi, 
both of whom fell dead on the spot. The wife of 
the former, in attempting to prevent the escape of 
the assassin, was also mortally wounled by him.— 
Gavioli liad not; however, fled far before he was ar- 
rested. There was considerable difficulty in pre- 
venting his being torn to pieces by the infuriated po- 
pulace; but he was at length secured in prison, where 
he awaits his trial. 


THE RICH AND POOR. 


A FAIRY TALE—BY MRS. MARCET. 

In the time of the Faries, things went on no better 
than they do at present. John Hopkins, a poor la- 
bourer, who had a large family of children to sup- 
port upon very scanty wages, applied toa Fairy for 
assistance. ** Here am I half starving,” said he, 
‘‘while my landlord rides about in a fine carriage; 
his children are pampered with the most dainty fare, 
and even his servants are bedizened with gaudy li- 
veries:—in a word, rich men by their extravagance, 
deprive us poor men of bread. In order to gratify 
them with luxuries, we are debarred almost the ne- 
eessaries of life.”—*?Tis pitiable case, honest 
friend,” replied the Fairy, ‘‘and I am ready to do 
all in my power to assist you and your distressed 
triends. Shall I, by a stroke of my wand, destroy 
all the handsome equipages, fine clothes and dainty 
dishes, which offend you?”—*‘‘Since you are so very 
obliging,” said honest John, in the joy of his hears, 
‘it would perhaps be better to destroy all luxuries 
whatever; for, if you confine yourself to those you 
mention, the rich would soon have recourse to others; 
and it will scareely cost more than an additional 
stroke of your wand to dothe business outright, and 
get rid of the evil root and branch.” 

No sooner said than done. ‘The good-natured 
Fairy waved her all-powerful wand, and, wonderful 
to behold! the superb mansion of the landlord shrunk 
beneath its stroke, and was reduced to an humble 
hatched cottage. ‘he gay colors and delicate tex- 
ures of the apparel of its inhabitants faded and 
hickened, and were transformed into the most ordi- 
nary clothing; the green-house plants sprouted out 
cabbages, and the pines produced potatoes. A si- 
milar change took place in the stables and coach- 
house; the elegant landau was seen varsing in form, 
and enlarging in dimensions, till it became a wagon; 
while the smgrt gig shrunk and thickened into a 
plough. “The manes of the horses grew coarse and 
shaggy, their costs los€all brillianey and softness, 
and their legs became thick and clumsy: in a word, 
they were adapted to the aew vehicles they were 
henceforward to draw. ‘ 

Honest Join was profuse in his thanks, but the 
Fairy stopped him short. ‘Return to me at the 
end of the week,” said she, ‘it willbe time enough 
for you to express your gratitude wheps you can 
judge how much reason you have to be obliged to 
me. 

Delighted with success, and eager to communicate 
the happy tidings to his wife and family, John re- 
turned home. ‘* I shall no longer,” said he to him- 
self, ** be disgusted with the contrast of the rich and 
the poor: what they lose must be our gain, and we 
shall see whether things will not go on in a different 
manner.” His wife however did not receive him 
with equal satisfaction: for, having gone to dress 
herself (it being Sunday) in her best cotton gown, 
she beheld it changed toa homely stuff; and her 
China tea-pot, given her by her landlord’s wife, 
and on which she set no small store, though the 
handle was broken, was converted into crockery 
ware! 

She came with a woful countenance to eommuni- 
cate these sad tidings to her husband. John hemmed 
and hawed, and at length wisely determined to keep 
his own counsel, instead of boasting of being the 
author of the changes. which had taken place. Pre- 


conduct has been.referred to the President of Rodez, | 


sently his little boy came in crying, ‘*What ails yeu, 
Tommy ?;’ said the father, halt pettishly and ei 


> 


what suspecting that he might have caused his tears 
also. ‘* Why, daddy,” replied the urchin, * as I 
was playing at battledore with Dick, the shuttlecock 
flew away and was lost, and the battledores turned 
into two dry sticks, good for nothing but to be 
burnt.” ‘*Psha!” cried the father, who was be- 
ginning to doubt whether he had not done a foolish 
thing. In order to take time to turn over the subject 
in his mind, and console himself for his disappoint- 
ment, he called for his pipe. ‘The good wife ran to 
fetch it, when, lo and behold! the pipes were all 
dissolved! there was pipe-clay in plenty, but no 
means of smoking. Poor John could not retrain 


from an oath, and, in order to pacify him, his wife 


kindly offered him a pinch of suuff. He took the 
box: it felt light, and his mind misgave him as he 
tapped it. It was with too much cause; for on open- 
ing it, he found itempty! At length, being alone, 
he gave vent to his vexation and disappointment.— 
‘© wasa fool,” cried he, ‘not to desire the Fairy to 
meddle with the luxuries of the rich only. God 
knows we have so few, that it is very hard we should 
be deprived of them. I will return to her at the 
end of the week, and beg her to make an exception 
in our favour.” This thought consoled for a while; 
buat, long before the end of the week, poor John 
had abundance of cause to repent of all he had done 

His brother Richard, who was engaged in a silk 
manufactory, was, with all the other weavers, turned 
out of work, ‘The silk had disappeared, the man- 
uiacturers with ruin staring them in the face, had 
sent their workmen out upon the wide world. Poor 
John, conscience struck, received his starving bro- 
ther into his house. ‘* You will see great changes 
for the better. soon,” said he, ‘* and get plenty of 
work.”—** Where and how?” eried Richard, but 
that was more than John could say. 

Soon after, Jack, his eldest son, returned home 
from the coachmaker with whom he worked; all the 
carriages being changed into wagons, carts, and 
ploughs. ‘* But why not remain with your master, 
and work at the carts instead of the coaches?” said 
his father.—** Nay, but he would not keep me, he 
had no work for me; he had more carts and wagons 
than he could dispose of for many-a day: the far- 
mers, he said, had more than they wanted, and the 
cartwright business was at an end, as well as coacli- 
making.” 

John sighed; indeed, he well-nigh groaned with 
compunction. ‘* It is, however, fortunate for me,” 
said he, ** that I earn my livelihood as a labourer in 
the field. Corn and hay, thank God! are not luxu- 
ries; and I, at least, shail not be thrown out of 
work.”? 

In a few days, however, the landlord, on whose 
estate he worked, walked into the cottage. John 
did not immediately know him, so much was his ap- 
pearanee altered by a bob wig, a russet suit of clothes, 
and worsted stockings. ‘* John,” said he, ** you are 
an honest hard-working man, and I should be sorry 
you should come to «distress. Here are a couple of 
guineas, to help you on till you can find some new 
employment, for | have no further occasion for your 
services.”? Jolim’s countenance, which had brighten- 
ed up at the sight of the gold, now fell most heavily. 
He half suspected that his landlord might have dis- 
covered the author of all the mischief (for such he 
could no longer conceal from himself that the change 
really was,) and he muttered, that **he hoped he 
had not offended his hoaour?” = **Do not honour me: 
we are all now, methinks, peasantalike. 1 have the 
good fortune, however, to retain my land, since that 
is not aluxury; but the farm is so 1aach larger than, 
in my present style of living, lL have any occasion for, 
that I mean to turn the greater part of it into a shee p- 
walk, or let it remain uncultivated.”—**Bless your 
honour, that would be a sad pity! such fine meadows 
and such corn! But cannot you sell the produce as 
before? for corn and hay ave not luxuries.”— 
**True,” replied the landiord, ** but Tam now living 
on the produce of less than half my estate; and why 
tuke the trouble to cultivate more? for since there are 
no luxuries to purchase, | want no more money than 
to pay my labourers, and buy the homely clothes | 
and wy family are now obliged to wear. Half the 
produce of my laud will be quite sufficient for these 
purposes.” 

Poor John was now reduced to despair. The cries 
of distress from people thrown out of work every 
where assailed his ears. He knew not where to 
hide his shame and mortification till the eventful 
week had expired, when he hastened to the Fairy, 
threw himself on his knees, and implored her to re- 
verse the fatal decree, and -to bring back things to 
what they had been before. The light wand once 
more waved in the air, but in a d'rection opposite to 
that in which it before moved; and immediately the 
stately mansion rose from the iowly cottage; the 
heavy teams began to prance and snort, and shook 
their clumsy harness Ull they became elegant trap- 
pings: but most of all was it delightful- to see the 
tarned off workmen running to their looms and their 
spindles; the young girls and old women enchanted 
to regain possession of their lost lace cushions, on 
which-they depended for a livelihood; and every 
thing offering a prospect of wealth and happiness, 


compared to the week of misery they had passed 
through. 


John grew wise by this lesson; and whenever any 
one complained of the hardness of the times, and 
laid it to the score of the expenses of the rich, took 
upon him to prove that the poor were gainers, not 
losers, by luxuries; and when argament failed to 
convince his hearers, he related his wonderful tale. 


One night at the pudlic house, Bob Scarecrow, who 


was one of the listeners, eried out, * Ay, it is all 
fine talk, folks being turned off work if there were 
no luxuries; for his part, he knew it, to his cost, that 
he at least lost Ais livelihood, because his master 
spent his all in luxuries. The young lord whom he 
served as game-keeper set no bounds to his extra- 
vagance, until he had not a farthing left; and then his 
huntsmen, his hounds, his game-keeper, and his 
laced livery servants, were all sent off together!— 
Now, I should be glad to know, honest John,” add- 
ed Bob, ‘* whether we lost our places because there 
was too much luxury, or too little???” John felt that 
there was some truth in what Bob said; but he was 
unwilling to give up the point. At length a bright 
thought struck him, and he triumphantly exclaimed, 
‘*Too few, Bob! why, don’t you see, that as long as 
your master spent his money too freely in luxuries, 
you kept your places, and when he was ruined and 
spent no more, you were turned off?” 

Bob, was a sharp fellow, saw the weakness of 
John’s argument, and replied, that it was neither 
more nor less than a quibble, fit for a pettifogging 
lawyer; for,” said he, “ suppose every man of sub- 
stance were to spend his all, and come to ruin, a 
pretty plight we poor folks should be im: and you 
can’t deny, that, if the rich lived with prudenee, and 
spent only what they could afford, they would cone 
tinue to keep us in employment.” John felt con- 
vinced; and was about disowning it. ‘* 1 grant you,” 
said he, ‘*that there may be too much luxury as 
well as too little, as was the case with your young 
lord. But then you must allow, that if a man don’t 
spend more ihan he can afford, that is, if he don’t 
injure himself, we have no reason to complain of his 
luxuries, whatever they may be, because they give 
us work, and that not for a short time, after which 
we are turned off, as was your case, but regularly 
and for a continuance.” . 

- Joan now went home, satisfied that the expenses 
of the rich, could not harm the poor, unless the ex- 
penses first injured the rich themselves. No bad 
safeguard, thought he; and as he tradged on, pon- 
dering it in his mind, he came to this conclusion:— 

** Why then, after all, the rich and the poor have 
but one and the same interest—that is very strange! 
[ always thought they had been as wide apart as the 
east is from the west! But now I am convinced that 


the comforts of the poor are derived from the riches 
of the rich,” 


Murder of the Mysterious Paris Gambler.—All 
lovers of the mysterious and marvellous in Paris 
have been put on the gud vive by a most extraordi- 
nary murder lately perpetrated near the passage 
Choiseul, The person of the murdered man was 
well known in ail the Pavisian gambling houses, but 
his name no one ever heard, neither was his abode 
at any time found out. In the public places he fre- 
quented he went by the nickname of the Advocate, 
for he acknowledged that he had formerly belonged 
to the legal profession, and his conversation and 
manners were lawyerlike. Property to the amount 
of 300,000 livres has been seen in his possession, and 
he seldom had on his person less than 15,000 franees 
in notes. At the gambling tables he was noted asa 
cool, taciturn, and pertinacious player, proceeding 
on a very complicated system, which demanded 
great attention and self command, He passed away 
every day seated at some trente-et-un table, silently 
immersed in his’ calculations in the combinations of 
the game. It was observed that if any one copied 
his plan of playing, he immediately rose and quitted 
the table in great ill-hamour, and he was not known 
to frequent the same house for many days after.— 
He was found stiff and cold on the pavement, in a 
blind obscure nook, by the Salle Ventadour, close to 
the L'assage Choigeul. Cries had been heard in that 
neichborhood in the dead of night, and it is suppos- 
ed that those shrieks seared the assassin from his 
plunder, as notes to a large amount were found on 
the person of the deceased; yet there stillis no clue 
whereby his identity can be traced. He is supposed 
to have lodged in the most populous quarter in Paris: 
but as vast sums are doubtless stored in his place of 
abode, those who know the secret of his ** wherea- 
bouts” keep it well, and take silent possession of the 
rich spoils they have thus inherited. His death- 
wound had been with a poniard stab inthe side. It 
is conjectured that his assassin was one of the players 
atthe gaming house he had just quitted, who had 
dogged his steps till he entered the darksome alley 
where his corpse was afterwards found. 


REMARKABLE TrRavition.—Of the “three Vis- 
countesses”? (daughters ofthe Dachess of Tyrcone 
nell) Lady Dillon appears to have been the most re- 
markable,-and to have inherited, with the high blood 
of the Hamiltons, no small share of that lively and 
wilful temper which distinguished her mother’s fa- 
mily. There is a curious tradition respeeting her 
still preserved among the peasantry of the countr 
in which she resided. It is related that, on the deat 
of Lord Dillon, she inhabited Laughlin Castle, then 
only one of the numerous castles and palaces pos- 
sessed by the Irish Dillons. This princely feudal 
edifice covered two acres of land; and, with the es- 
tate round it, was assigned to her as her jointure, but 
with the proviso, that she should reside during her 
life in the castle. The lady, in her widowhood, was 
seized with a passion for a young Englishman; and 
being unable to detain him with her, or. to tollow 
him to England as long as, the castle existed, she 
determined on the wildest and boldest project that 
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ever entered the head of an impetuous woman borne 
away by the violence of passion; she ordered a ban- 
quet to be spread in her garden, then fired the cas- 
tle, and feasted by the light of the blazing pile. After 
supper, and while the towers were yet burning, she 
set off for England with ker lover.—Court of 
Charles the Second. 


— 
From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


; BIOGRAPHY. 

Felix Alexander UOuviere Pasealis, M. D. &e. &c. 
whose death was mentioned in this paper on Monday | 
Jast, was born at the town of Aix, in Ancient Prov-. 
ence, in 1762, and was educated in the excellent. 
schools of that place until he was prepared to enter | 
the University of that city. When he graduated, he 
took the first prize of honour, which distinction in- 
troduced him to the celebrated Professor Darluc, a 
botanist and professor of Natural History, who lost 
his life in a tour to the Alps in making some experi- 
ments on electricity. Although at this time inclined 
to the study of medicine, Mr. Pasealis accepted a 
clerical benefice which was then in the gift of his 
family. Alter this he studied divinity three years, 
ona foundation established by the Archbishop of that 
department;—still his partiality for medicine and 
natural philosophy was so strong, that his mind was 
occupied with the thoughts of the science while he 
was ona tour through France and Italy. He now 
was licensed to preach, and delivered several eulo- 
giums and charity discourses; but he was drawn, how- 
ever, from his clerical pursuit by attending his older 
brother’s lectures on physical science. 

He was indulging in the pursuits of general know- 
ledge, and making himself a physician when the re- 
volution ot 1789 broke out in the South of France.— 
His brother was decidedly attached to the royal party 
—but the subject of this sketch was an advocate of 
liberal principles, and with youthful ardor, joined 
the democracy of the country. His active mind 
could never be quiet, and he dashed out in the litera- 
ry world, in a work, on the celibacy of the clergy. 
This essay made a great noise—and the Archbishop 
of Bellot excommunicated the young ecelesiastic, 
who had dared to speak his mind on such a delicate 
subject. In afew days the Reverend Prelate was 
obliged to fly hiscountry. The subject of this sketch 
now determined to make medicine a profession, aud 
on becoming acquainted with a surgeon of the army, 
he went with him to Port au Prince. 

In this place he became known, and was engaged 
by Boyer and Chanlatte as a commissioner to repair 
to France to solicit aid tor the whites and mulattoes 
against the insurgent slaves. ‘The commissioners 
srrived at Paris just two months before the arrest of 
the King. ‘hey were introduced to the Assembly, 
but soon the flood of Jacobinism overwhelmed every 
thing, and Pascalis thought himself fortunate in et- 
fecting his escape to London, and from thence he 
sailed to Jamaica;—here he was suspected, and un- 
derwent a rigid examination, which resulted in his 
release andhonour. The governor, understanding’ 
his whole course, found him a passage to the United 
States in an English brig. ‘The war was raging be- 
tween England and France. On his voyage as he 
came near the American shores, the brig was chased 
by a French Republican frigate, and believing it im- 
possible to escape her, he and several passengers 
stepped into an open boat, with a few articles ol 
clothing and food, and left the brig. 

She was taken, but the ngxt day the adventurers 
in the boat arrived at Philadelphia, or its vicinity. 
When he left the English brig, be destroyed his pa- 
pers and changed his paternal to his maternal name, 
which he has ever since retained. This was in the 

ear 1793. He had letters of recommendation to 
President Washington from several French gentle- 
men of distinction, and soon became acquainted with 
the medical faculty of that city, who have long been 
distinguished for their learning. In about two months 
after the Doctor’s arrival, the yellow fever broke out 
in Philadelphia and spread death and terror through 
the land. Pascalis had become acquainted with Dr. 
Deveze, who had fled from St. Domingo, and who 
had the reputation of being skilful in cases of the 
yellow fever, having practised many years at Cape 
Francaise. The hospital was put under his care, and 
Dr, Pascalis was made an associate, for he was deep- 
ly read in the history and nature of the disease, as 
it had appeared in different ages and countries. He 
had satisfied himself that the yellow fever was not 
contagious, and he wrote several essays upon the 
subject, which did much towards allaying the fears 
of the people; and such was the effect of the writings 
of Pascalis and others, that the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1802, altered their quarantine law, a 
majority of that body having become non-conta- 
gionists. 

In 1805, Doctor Pascalis was sent by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in the United States’ ship John Adams, to 
Spain, to get further light upon the fetlow fever. 
How much information he derived from this medi- 
cal voyage, the writer is unable to say, but on such 
a mind as his, nothing could be lost. 

On his return in 1806, Doctor Pascalis took up 
his residence in New York. The next year he was 
made physician to the public charities. In 1812, he 
became one of the three editors of the MepicaL 
Reposirory, and continued his labours for five years. 
This work is too well known to the public to re- 
quire any observations on its merits in this place. 
Doctor Pasealis received the two prizes from Medi- 


the other from the University of Pennsylvania, 
which, in both instances, were followed by bono- 
= degrees from those highly respectable institu- 
ions. 

For several years past, Doctor Pascalis has been 
indetatigable in introducing into this country the 
Chinese mulberry tree, and in giving the public the 
most extensive information on the proper methods 
of feeding the silkworm, and winding the silk. 

His thoughts were occupied upon the subject until 
the hour of his death, even when his senses had fled. 
He was a man of genius—fruitful in suggestions, 
and persevering in research. He left but few sub- 
jects untouched, and it will be confessed by ail that 
he threw much light on many obscure matters. —He 
loved his profession to enthusiasm, and pursued it 
every day of his existence. He considered it as 
embracing all the laws of matter and mind, and he 
thought a physician should interrogate nature at 
noon-day and at midnight, and faithtully reeord her 
responses, however startling they might seem to the 
timid, or however much opposed to professional 
dogmas. 
_ A more full account of Dr. Pascalis, will be found 
in Knapp’s American Biography, now in the press 
of Conner & Cooke, in this city. 

THE LEHIGHTON MURDER, 

On Friday last Michael Brady was brought from 
Philadelphia aud lodged in our jail, upon charge of 
having murdered Benjamin Ballet of Lehighton. — 
‘The circumstances as near as we can ascertain them 
were as follows. Sometime in May at a militia 
muster at Lehighton, the Irish labourers of that 
place became unruly and noisy, and in the afternoon 
when most of the citizens had dispersed in conse- 
quence of the rain, commenced plying their brick- 
bats and shillalehs upon any poor devil who chanced 
to come within their reach. In the course of the 
effray, when they had some man down and were 
beating hira, an old man by the name of Musselman 
drew near, curious to see what was going ou; he was 
immediately knocked down and treated in the same 
manner. Young Ballict auxious to save him ran up 
and cried out, ‘for God's, sake don’t kill the old 
man.” The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
before he received several blows from clubs and 
stones, which felled him to the earth, frac uring his 
skull. After an interval, of what length we caunot 
say, Michael Brady came up to him, and giving him 
a push with his foot remarked, ‘is the damned rascal 
deau?? and immediately upon Balliev’s showing some 
signs of life by moving his head Brady dropped down 
upow him and stabbed him several times with a long 
kuite or dagger, of which in about five days Ballret 
died. ‘This is the state of facts as detailed by the 
friends of the deceased, from whom we heard i.— 
Un the part of Brady we believe it is alleged that he 
did not stab him atall. Brady fled and was taken 
in Philadelphia, whence he wasebrought to Easton. 

In all probability a Special Court will be ordered 
for this trial as well as tor that of Charles Getter, 
who is charged with the murder of his wife, as the 
two would alone Occupy the whole of our August 
Term, to the exclusion of all other business—F'uston 
Cencinel. 


SouTHERN MANNERS.— Ihe manners of the south- 
ern people we like far better than those of our 
own. ‘They win confidence without effort, and 
create a feeling of sociality without ostentation, and 
throw around them a sentiment of kindness without 
affected display. We know not what produces this 
obvious difference between the two sections of the 
country, whether it arises from habit, climate or ed- 
ucation, but it is a very apparent and striking one. 
The people in the south are waim hearted, courieous, 
free and ardent in their conversation and manners- 
They meet you with unrestrained cordiality, and en- 
ter quickly into your feelings and sympathies, ‘hey 
are particularly attentive tu those small matters of 
civility which cost so littte effort and confer so much 
pleasure. ‘The mauners of the people of the north, 
on the contrary, are but too often cold, heartless and 
repulsive, chilling every thing which approaches to 
warmth of heart or real cordiality of feeling, The 
southern man meets you with a reedy hand and a 
kindness and freedom of manner which at once cap- 
livates and delights you. ‘he northern man, on the 
coutrary, from hisaustere manners and coid demea- 
our, will too often repel all attempts at intimacy and 
unrestrained intercourse, chilling the leelings of oth- 
ers, and stupping the spontaneous rush of kindness 
and generosity from the heart. ‘They are ofien 
mere icicles, which even the warmth of a southern 
breeze can- neither melt or soften— Northampton 
Courier. 


AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 

Pants, June 15.—In reference to the points con- 
nected with the Budget of the Department of War, 
a violent personal attack was made on Thursday by 
Col. Bricqueville, against Marshal Soult, whom he 
accused, among other things, of having been, through 
ignorance and incapacity, the cause of the loss of the 
battle of Waterloo, and the turn that things took 
against Napoleon during the ‘hundred days.”? The 
Marshal listened to the tirade against him apparent- 
ly with much composure, and did not think proper 
to make any reply in hisown vindication. Itseemed 
to him, perhaps, that the feeling of disapprobation 
with which it was received by the Chamber did 
sufficient justice to its impropriety. Not so his son 
the Marquis of Dalmatia, who required reparation 


cal institutions, in this wera” | offered for the best 
essays on given subjects; one from Yale college, and 


| of the Colonel, in consequence of which, a meeting 


® 
between the two parties took place in the Bois de 
Boulogne, where they fought with swords, After a 
contest, which lasted ten minutes, the Marquis 
struck his foot against a stone and fell; upon which 
his adversary gallantly stretched out his hand and 
raised him. ‘They re-assumed their positions and, 
after another long contest, the sword of Col. B» 
becoming entangled with that of the Marquis, escap- 
ed from his hand, but the latter immediately return- 
ed ittohim. After a short pause, the combat was 
renewed for the third time, in the course of which 
the parties grappled with each other, and it became 
a question of mere bodily strength. Upon this, 
the seconds, who were Marshal Clausel and Gen. 
Jacqueminot, on the part of the Marquis de Dalmatia 
and Gen. Excelmans and M. Cesar Bacot, for Col. 
de Bricqueville, interposed, and separated them, de- 
claring that enough had been done by each to matn- 
tain their honor, and that the engagement could not 
be suffered to proceed any further. ‘To this deci- 
sion the two principals submitted, and separated 
with reciprocal marks of esteem. . . 


Tue Sartors anp THE Sea SERPent.—A long 
conversation with the eaptain and crew of the brig 
Palos, of New York, which arrived here yesterday; 
leaves no doubt at all on our mind that they were in 
truth favored with a fair sight of the serpent, as stat- 
ed in the morning papers. ‘They were becalmed off 
the Graves, or nearly so, about an hour, and during 
all that time the animal was continually appearing 
and disappearing, frequently within three or four rods 
distance or less, and in such a manner that the om 
of the head particularly was distinctly discerned by 
allon board. The boat was put out by three of the 
crew,and they pursued him for sport, some time; but 
he dodged them when they approsched, and imime- 
diately after would show himself in another direction. 
The head is deseribed by the steward as resembling 
that of a shovel-nosed shark, quite long and wide, 
and white underneath. The length is generally agreed 
upon as from 70 to 90 feet; the size as exceeding that 
of a barrel. Captain Miltimore has not been, hereto- 
fore, a *sea-serpent man,” but he feeisno doubt at 
all asto the appearance in this case, and every per- 
son on board, about a dozen, agree with him. ‘The 
Boston Pilot, also an unbéliever, is now convinced 
of his error.— Boston Merc. Jour. 


SusrpecreD Kipnappine.--Counsellor de Lacy 
yesterday brought up to the Police Office a boy of 
colour, in order to have an enquiry instituted into 
the circumstances under which he was found, being 
removed from the city. ‘The boy was seen on Wed- 
nesday, on board the Amboy steam boat going from 
this to Philadel bia in company of a man named Jer- 
ry Balls, some ume back a soldier and lately in the 
employment of Mr. Philip Earl. Some of the pas- 
segers on board the Stcamboat noticed that Balls paid 
the boy extraordinary attention, frequently giving 
him candies and sweet things to eat, which created 
sume suspicion in their minds, and induced them to 
make inquiries from Bails relative to where he was 
taking the boy. Bails in reply produced a certificate 
purporting to be from the boy’s mother and witnes- 


sed by Mr. Earl, giving Balls permission to bring” 


the boy **to an uncle of his (Balls’) in Delaware, 
thirty seven miles from Philadelphia, or to any other 
place he might think beneficial for the boy’s weilare,” 
The certificate also stated that the boy was 12 years 
of age, and accompianed Balls with his own consent. 
The passengers on board the Steam boat considered 
all the circumstances attending the case so very sus- 
picious, particularly as the boy was apparently not 
more than nine years old instead of twelve as stated 
in the certificate, that they caused Balls to be detained, 
and subscribed 50 dollars, which were offered Coun- 
sellor de Lacy, to prosecute an inquiry into the affair. 
Mr. de Lacy undertook to sift the matter tothe bot- 
tom, and asa first step compared the name of Earl 
written asa witness to the certificate, with Mr. 
Earl’s hand writing, and at once pronounced the cer- 
tificate as far as regards his name, to bea forgery. As 
Mr. Earl was not in town yesterday, a final enquiry 
into the affair was postponed until this day.—Jour 
Com. 

Anecdote—The following anecdote is related in 
the London New Monthly Magazine for last month: 
In that inglorious attack on Buenos Ayres, where 
our brave soldiers were disgraced by a recreant ge- 
neral, the negroes, slaves as they were, joined the 
inhabitants to repel the invaders. On this signal oc- 
casion, the city deereed a pnblie expression of their 
gratitude to the negroes, in a sort of triumph, and 
at the same time awarded the freedom of 80 of their 
leaders. One of them having shown his claims to the 
boon, declared that to obtain his freedom bad all his 
life formed the proud object of his wishes; his claim 
was indisputable; yet, however, to the amazement of 
his judges, refused his proffered freedom! The rea- 
son he alleged wasa singular refinement of heartfelt 
sensibility: * My kind mistress,’ said the negro, 
‘once wealthy, has fallen into misfortunes in her in- 
firm old age; 1 work to maintain her, and at inter- 
vals of leisure she leans on my arma to take the eve- 
ning air, Iwill not be tempted to abandon her; 
and I renounce the hope of freedom that she may 
know she possesses a slave who will never quit her 
side,’ 

Worth Atlantic Ocean.—Vessels bound to Hali- 
fax, have the additional risk of stumbling upon that 
gigantic sand bank, Sable Island; several vessels 
have thereon terminated their voyages. The es- 


tablishment which has been formed there for the 
relief of ship-wrecked mariners is crediteble to the 
humanity of the Colonial Assembly of Nova Scotia; 
but such can only mitigate, not prevent the evil.— 
That the mother country does not cause a lighthouse 
to be erected on some convenieut point of the Island 
is not only surprising, but greatly to be regretted. 
Why not make a second Ascension of it? Surely, in 
a circuit of 30 miles, some sort of produetive soil 
might be found beside sand; at least, where the ju- 
niper, blueberry, vetch, and grassthrive, it might be 
possible to grow culinary vegetables,and to rear stock . 
tt has fresh water ponds, and the sand hills are ele« 
vated 140 feet ubove the level of the seas The es- 
tablishment of a light house on Sable Island is well 
wothy the consideration of our Colonial Government. 

Nautical Magazine. 


_ ANECDOTE OF A SAILOR, 

During the prevalence of the cholera last year in 
this borough, a sailor of decent a pearance called at 
Mr. W.S. Lacoste’s boarding Seats; and frankly 
told him that he was adrift at the merey of the ele- 
ments, without a harbour a-head, or a shot in the 
locker, and if perchance he should be boarded by the 
cholera, why, he must founder in the street. Lacoste, 
who was never known to be backward in extending 
relief to a fellow creature in distress, and who per- 
ceived a warrant for the poor fellow’s honesty in his, 
countenance, readily tendered him a bed and a seat 
at his table, until it should be better times with him, 
which friendly offer Jack aecepted with much joy. 
Not readily meeting with a vessel to ship on board. 
of, however, our hero became impatient, and after 
making a suitable acknowledgment of his gratitude 
to his kind and generous host, and promising to quit 
the score as soon as it was in his power, he left his 
house and emliarked for New York. ‘I welve months 
had rolled on, and the sailor had entirely escaped 
from Mr. L’s memory, when one day last week, a 
seaman, very neatly clad, and of a prepossessing coun- 
tenance, called at his house, and without any preface 
thus accosted him: 

** Here are $200; I wish you to take as much of it 
as you want to pay yourself for ydur generosity to 
me, and keep the balance till I call for it. Lam just 
off to sea, and if I should go to Old Davy, why, you 
see, I had rather you should have it than sadbody I 
know,” 

‘** Why, who are you, and what claim have I to 
your money.” 

**Oh, then you have forgot the poor sailor you 
took out of the street last year, and mel 80 
kindly—but he has not forgot you.” So saying, 
he foreed the money upon his benefactor, adding 
—‘I know if I get back safe, I shall find the moe 
ney safe, and if i don't, why keep it and welcome. 
And here (pulling a lottery ticket from his pocket) 
here, take this, and if it draws a prize keep that too. 
Then giving Mr. L. a cordial shake of the hand, he 
left him and went on board his vessel, which in an 
hour after was under way for a foreign port. 

In less than 24 hours after his departure, Mr. L. 
called at a Lottery Office to enquire the fate of Jack’s 
ticket, when he had the satisfaction to learn that its 
numbers had drawn the handsome sum of ¢1000— 
Jack’s share of the prize money being $250. 

Norfolk Herald, 


The graduates of 1833, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, assembled together to dine on Thursday 
25th inst., at the Mansion House Hotel, and were 
honoured on this occasion with the presence of the 
Provost and Faculty. After the cloth was removed 
the following toasts were drank: 

1, The University of Pennsylvania—May she 
long continue a distinguished ornament of learning 
and science. 

2. ‘lhe Universities and Colleges of the United 
States—May they emulate each other, not in the 
spirit of rivals, but of sisters, solicitous for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and the promotion of vir 
tue. 

3. The City of Philadelphia, distinguished in the 
arts and sciences, the Athens of our country—may 
she never forget that her future right to that title 
must depend on her liberal support of her literary 
institutions. 

4. ‘I'he Provost and Professors of the University 
of Pennsy!vania—Learned without pedantry—strict 
without injustice—polite without indecision—may 
they long enjoy the fruits of such qualities, personal 
respect and classical fame. 

5. The Medical School of our University—A 
bright example of the practical benefit of true learn- 
ing. ‘The mantle of a Rush and a Wistar has not 
fallen on her in vain. 

6. ‘The great Republie—the Republic of Letters— 
it occupies every continent, extends almost to every 
isle—knows no geographical limits, admits of no 
sectional distinctions, is confined to no language. 
Its conquests are bloodless, its achievements benefi- 
cent, its cause the cause of humanity, its aim the 
improvement of the happiness and virtue of the 
whole human race, 

. 7. Franklin, Rittenhouse and Fulton, the fathers 
of American arts and sciences.—They have left us 
distinguished examples of the stupendous power of 
industry, directed into useful channels. 

8. The Senior Class of 1833—Carefully instruct- 
ed and studiously disciplined—may its members vie 
with each other in efforts to reflect back on the Uni- 
versity the lustre derived from eminent learning 


and honourable character. 
9. The Jenler, Sophmore and Freshman Classes 


| 
| 
_ 
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of the University of Pennsylvania—‘*May each suc- 
- ceeding class be brighter than the last.” 

10. Pennsylvania—Parchased by) ay settled 
by philanthropy,occupied by industry and frugality — 
may the abundance of her harvests and the produc- 
tiveness of her mines, be excelled only by the rich- 
nese of her learning, the depth of her science, the 
energy of her virtue and the purity of her freedom. 

11. The true American System—The greatest 
learning combined with the purest virtue and the 
most perfect freedom. To know how to act, to have 
courage to act, and to be unfettered for the public 


12. Our country, our whole country, and nothing 
less than our country—It admits of no nullification 
but that of ignorance, no secession but that of pre- 
jodice, no disunion but that of scientific analysis. 

13. The American Fair—Lovely and intellectual 
—Be their smiles our incentive to action, their ap- 
probation our highest reward. 


From the London Metropiltan for June. 
. THE WIDOW’S RESOLUTION. 


*¢ The prose of her practice accerds not with the 
poetry of her profession.”—C. Lamb, Esq. 


Dear friend, to oblige you alone, 
I have cast off my sable array, : 
My weeils have quite dear to me grown, 
[ have worn them a year and a day; 
You have decked mein sattin and gold, 
But your labour is really in vain, 
For you oft by :nyself have been told, 
That I never shall marry again! 


It befits not a niourner to wear 
This hat, looped with feathers and pearls, 
ough |Lown I am pleased that my hair 
Has not guite forgotten its curls.) 
There is a style in this robe I confess, 
But I wish it were somewhat more plain; 
What to meare the follies of dress ? 
I’m resolved not to marry again! 


I’ve received fifty cards atthe least, 
The season begins to be gay, " 
How lucky the dear, dear deceased 
Went off in the middle of May! 
*T was just like him—how long will my mind 
His considerate kindness retain ; 
Oh! why did he leave me behind ? 
I'm resolved not tomarry again ? 


Is the Opera filled? can it boast 

That with stars itis thickly beset? 
Whose caderce enraptures the most ? 

And whose is the best pirouette? 
May I hope Taglioni to see, 

Or does wediock her bounding restrain? 
But alas! what is wedlock to me? 

I’m resolved not to marry again! 


Some belles must have-faded, I fear— 

Have new ones appeared in their room? 
Don’t you think that this last quiet year 

Has done much for my plumpness and bloom ? 
Oh! how my return will annoy 

My rival, that prim Lady Jane: 
Poor thing! she will welcome with joy 

“My resolve not to marry again! : 


Do the beaux whom my eyes used'to pierce, 
Remember, and talk of me oft ? 
Are the Colonel's mustachios as fierce, 
And the smiles of the Viscount as soft ? 
Does Lord William, my petcavalier, 


Expect me with joy or with pain ? A 


Does he mention with hope or with fear, 
The chance of my wedding again? 


Hark! the carriage has come to the door, . 
Now remember, I deem it but right 
To insist that you'll not take me to more 
Than two quiet parties to-night ; 
I have really no spirits to roam, 
You’ a sombre companion obtain, 
But take notice, you fore’d me from 
Lintend not to marry again! 


To- morrow, precisely at four, 
Pray call at my house without fail, 
I'll drive in the Park for an hour, 
Wrapt up in a Chantilly veil ; 
{t is painful to quit my retreat, — 
But a dignified grief I'll maintain ; 
And though thousands should die at my feet, 
1’m resolved notto marry again! 


‘THE MERMAN’S SERENADE. 


O, come with me, sweet love, 
And_our fairy home shall be, 

Where the water spirits rove, — 
In the deep, deep sea! 


There are jewels rich and rare, 
In the caverns of the deep; 

-And to braid thy raven hair, 
There the pearly treasures sleep. 


tiny man of war 

stem the Ocean’s tide; 
Or in a crystal car P 

Sit 7 pane in all her pride. 
Ah! believe that Love may dwell, 

Where the coral branches twine; 
And that every wreathed shell, 
. Breathes a tone as soft as thine! 


Hopes as fond as thou would’st prove, 
Truth as bright as e’er was told, 
Hearts as wacm as those above, 
Dwell beneath the waters cold! 
STANZAS. 
‘ THEY WILL BE STILL PRAISING THEE.” | 
Aazk of the ocean waves that burst 
In music on the strand— 
Whose murmurs load the scented breeze 
“That fanz the Summer land; 
Why is their harmony abroad— 
Their cadence in the sky, 
* That gliiters, with the smile of God 
In mystery on high? 


Question the Cataraci’s boiling tide, 
Down stooping from above— 

Why its proud billews, far and wide 
Instormy thunders move ? 

It isthat in their hollow voice 
A tone of praise is given, 

Which bids the fainting heart rejoice, 
And trust THe MIGHT Of HEAVEN? 


And ask the tribes, whose matin song 
Melts on the dewy air— 

Why like a stream that steals along, 
Flow forth their praises trere ? 

Why, when the veil of Eve comes down 
With all its starry hours, 

The night bird’s melancholy lay 
Rings from her solemn bowers? 


It is some might oflove within, 
Some impulse from on high; 

That bfds their matin song Secia— 
Or fills the Evening sky 

With gentle echoes all its own— 

 Withsounds, thaton the ear 
- Fall, like the voice of kiydred gone, 

Cut offin Youth’s career! 


Ask 0° the gales that sweep abroad, 
When Sunset’s fiery walt 

Is clothed in many a painted cloud— 
A gorgeous coronal— 

Ask why their wings are trembling then 
O’er Nature’s sounding lyre, 

While the far, occidental hills 
Are bathed in goldeu fire? 


Oh! shall the wide world raise the Song 
Of Peace, and Joy, and Love, 

And shall man’s heart not bid his tongue 
In voiceful praises move? 

Shall the old forest and the wave, 
When summon’d by the breeze, 

Yield asweet flow of solemn praise, 
And man have less than these? 


Oh, if within his tuneless heart 
Some chord doth not reply, 
When there a Hoty Sprrit breathes, 
Where can the unransomed fly— 
When with a voice which melts the skies 
And bids the mountains nod— 
The funeral anthem of the World 
Peals from the trump of God! 


THE MARTYR OF SCIO. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Bright summer breath'd in Scio. Gay she hung 
Her coronal upon the olive boughs, : 
Flush'd the sweet clusters on the ripening vines, 
And shook fresh fragrayce from the citron groves, 
Till every breeze was satiate. 
But the sons 
Of that fair isle bore winter in their soul: 
For ‘mid the temples of their ancestors, 
And through the weeping mastick-bowers their step 
Was like the man who hears the oppressot’s voice, 
In nature’s softest echo ; and the Turk, 
In solemn domination, mark’d the smoke 
Curl from his pip: around that ruin’d dome, 
Whence mighty Homer awed the listening world. 
Once, to the proud divan, with stately step, 
A.youth drew rear. Surpassing beauty sat 
Upon his princely brow, and from his eye 
A glance like lightning parted as he spoke ; 
“ Thad ajewel. From my sires it came, 
In long transmission, and upon my soul 
There was abond to keep it fur my sons. 
* Tis gone, and in its stead a false one shines. 
Lask for justice.” 
Brandishing aloft 
His cimiter, the moslem cadicried— 
“ By Allah and his Prophet! guilt like this, 
Shall feel the avenging stroke. Bring forth the wretch 
Who robbed thy casket.’ 
Then the appellant tore 
The turban from his brow, and cast it down. 
“Lol the false jewel see! And wouldst thou know 
Whose fraud exchanged it for iny precious gem ? 
Thou art the man. My birthright was the faith 
Of Jesus Christ, which thou didst steal away 
With glozing words. Take back thy tinsel’d baits, 
And let ine sorrowing seek my Saviour’s field. 
Tempted J was, and madly have I faflen. 
Oh! give me back my faith?” 
And there he stood, 


4 The stately-born of Scio, in whose veins 


Stirr’d the high blood of Greece. There was a pause— 
A haughty lifting up of Turkish brows— 

In wonder and in scorn—a mutter’d tone, 

Of wrath precursive, anda stern reply. 

“The faith of Osmyn, orthe sabre-stroke— 

Choose thee, young Greek.” 

Then rose his lofty form, 

In all its majesty ; and his deep voice 

Rang out sonorous as & triumph-song, | 


“Give back my faith.” _ 

_ _A pale torch faintly gleam’d 
Through niche and window of 3 lonely church. 
And there the wailing of a stifled dirge, 
Rose sad at midnight hour. 4 corpse was there— 
. And a young, beauteous creature, kneeling low, 
Tn voiceless grief. Her wealth of raven locks 
Swept o’er the dead man’s brow, as there she laid 
The wither’d bridal crown; while every hope 
That at itstwining woke, and every joy 
Young love in fond idolatry had nursed, 


Perish'd that hour. 
Feebly she raised a child, 


Ané bade him kiss hisfather. Hut the boy 
Shrank back in horror from the clotted blood, 


: 


And wildly clasp’d his hands with such a cr 
Of piercing anguish, that each heart recoil’ 
From his impassioned wo. 

But there was one 
Unmoved—one white-hair'd melancholy man— 
Who stood in utter desolation forth: 
Silent and solemn, like some lonely tower. 
Yet, in his tearless eye, there seem'd a spark 
Of victor-glory, mid despair, to burn— 
That Sciotem artyr was his only son! 


THE UNFORGIVEN.—syY WILLIAM M‘ARTHUR. 


Her morn of life, unclouded, rose, 
And Fancy fondly deemed, 
That each succeeding day would close 
Bright, as the present seemed ; 
And Youth, exulting, longed to share 
A world, which, to he; eyes, 
Appeared so beantiful—so tair— 
A thornless paradise. 


That world she tried—yout'!’s witchery, 
Hope's fairy spells were gone, 

And all the stern reality 
Of earthly cares came on ;— 

Visions that shone in childhood's eye 
Delusive past away, 

As twilight’s shadowy phantoms fly 
Before the biaze of day. 


Friendafter friend around her dropped, 
Joy after joy decayed: | 

Till all she loved, and al! she hoped, 
In the cold earth were laid. 

And in the gloom of nature's strife, 
Those deep cistresses sh ; 

The boast of man—the soul of life— 
The light of reason—fled 


Ab! "twas a piteous sight to gaze 
On that on pallid cheek, 
Which erst in springtide’s happier days, 
_ _ Blushed with the rose’s streak ; 
To meei the glances of that eye, 
And in its frenzied glare, 
Read hope’s expiring agony, 
The triumphof despair. 


For hers was not a flickering grief, 
With gleams of joy between 

To yield the anguished heart relief, 
That wildly throbbed within. 

But ceaseless as that throb, the cry 
Of thriiling anguish rose, 

‘Oh, mine are griefs that never die, 
Mine are eternal woes!” 


Poor maniac ! thy unhappy fate 
Hath called forth many a tear, 

From those with whom thot first didst set 
Out in lif-’s gay career. 

The proud, they marked the generous glow 
Which warmed thy noble heart ; 

They, weeping, gazeupon thee now, 
The wreck oi what thou wert. 


But cease, afflicted one, to think 
Thy destiny is fixed; 

Though it has been thy lot to drink 
Life's bitterest cup unmixed. 

Yet there is One whose gracious ear 
Doth to thy wants incline; 

He marks thy tears, He hears thy prayer, 
The sinner’s friend is thine. 


And, maniac, o’er thy sorrowing soul 
A glorious dawn shall burst, 
Visions of happiness shail roll 
More lasting than the first. 
The light of heaven's eternal day 
Thy mental darkness chaze; 
Despair and anguish flee away, 
And all be calm and peace. 


_ The writer of the above verses, can never forget the 
circumstance whichoccasioned them. He wasriding one 
day alonga secluded road, when his attention was attract- 
ed by @ young female, of ahighly interesting and even 
beautiful appearance, who was sitting upon a stone, weep- 
ing bitterly. Upon his inquiring the cause of her grief, 
she tooked at hitn fora moment with a glare in which 
maivess was strongly perceptible, and exclaiming, with 
a shriek which sunk deep upon his heart,“ I am unfor 
given—my sou! is lost forever,” she rushed into the fields, 
and disappeared. He afterwards learned that her pros- 
pects inJife were, at one time, brilliant, but that, like the 
poet Cowper’s, her reason had iled, in the withering be- 


lief that the Almighty had irrevocably doomed her to 

perditicn, 

MARRIED. 

On Thursday evening, [8th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Pyne, 
JOHN EVANS REDMAN, to ELIZABETH 8. daughter 
ot the late Captaiu Joseph Turner, all of Kensington. 

On Sunday evening, 14th inst. at St. Mary's church, by 
the Rev. Mr. Keiley, Mr. JAMES NAULTY, to Miss 
SUSANNA NAGLE. 

On Saturday evening, 20th instant, by the same, Mr. 
THOMAS D. LEE, to Miss MARY ANN MYHAN. 

On the I}th inst. by the Rev. A. C. Thomas, Mr. CHAS. 
POGGS, to Miss ELIZA BUZZELL, all of this city. 

At Cape Island, on Tuesday, 16th inst. Mr. GEORGE 
wel H, Equestrian, to Mrs. SARAH MUNN, of New 

ork. 

On Monday evening, 22d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Jones, 
Mr. THOMAS WIMER, to Miss MARY MILIGAN, all 
of Southwark. 

On the 30:h ultimo, by the Rev. George Chandler, Mr. 
HENRY HIGHNER, to Miss SUSAN THOMAS. 3 

On the evening of the 20th instant. by the same, Mr. 
MICHAEL FAUNCE, to Miss CATHERINE METZ. 
GAR, all of Kensington. : 

On Thursday evening, 18th inst. by the Rev. Philip F. 
Mayer, Mr. JOSEPH STRETCHER, to Miss ALMIRA 
FITLER, daughter of Jacob Fitler, Esq. of the Northern 
Liberties. 

On Sunday evening, 21st inst. by the Rev. John Cham- 
bers, Mr. ROBERT E. SHULTZ, of this city, to Miss 
MARGARET LOUGHEAD, of Southwark. 

On Tuesday evening, 23d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sproll, 
Mr- MORTON L. CARDELL, to Miss MARGARET 
COULTER, both of this city. ‘ 

On Tuesday evening, 18th inst. at St. Jchn’s Church, 
by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, Mr NICHOLAS M'‘SHINA, to 
Miss CATHERINE ANN RIGHTER. 

On Tuesday evening, 234 inst by the Rev. William E. 


Ashton, Mr. WILLIAM MILLIGAN, to Miss MATILDA 


WILSON, both of Southwark, 


—— —--~ 


On Thursday evening, by the Rev. J. Chambers, Mr. 
SAMUEL A, SPARKS, to ELIZA BARR, both of this 


city. 

At Boston, by the Rev. Mr. Greenwood, Mr. ZACCHEUS 
W. SAUNDERSON, of Philadelphia, to Mis# SUSAN 
ASHTON. 

On the morning of the 25th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Brant- 
ly, SAMUEL ROBB, to MARY 8. daughter of Wm 8. 
Hansell, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. A. C. Thomas, JOHN 
PERRY, to CAROLINE §, daughter of Eli Newman, all 
of this city. 

On the 6th inst. by the Wm. L. M‘Calla, EDMUND 
MORKIsS CAVENDER, tou MARGUERITE M‘RAY. 

On Sunday evening, the 2ethinst. by the Rev. Geo. C, 
Potts, Mr. ROBERT T. DORAN, to Miss JANE ANN 
BARCLAY, da ighter of Capt, Augustine Stevenson, all 
ot the Northern Liberties. 

In‘Alasha, East Fiorida, Hon. Judge HALL, to Miss 
DOROTHY DEERING, late of Portsmouth, N. H. [This 
is the lady whose history has lately been published under 
the head ef * Enterpise of a Yankee Lady.”’} 

On Monday morning, 29th inst. by the Kev. Dr. Ely, the 
Rev. Hi. G. MOSES, to Miss ELIZA LONGCOPE, of this 
city. 

On Monday evening, 29th inst. at St. Mary's Church, 
by the Rev. Mr. Keily, Mr. JAMES W. JENKINS, of 
Baltimore, to Miss MARGARET TERESA, daughter of 
the late Captain John Kennedy, of this city. 

Gn Monday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. W. H. Fur- 
ness, WILLIAM REYNOLDS, to ANN R. daughter of 
A.C. Barclay, Esq. all of this city. 

On the 20 h instant, by th: Rev. M. B. Roche, Mr. GEO. 
A. HOOEY, to Miss REBECCA BIRD. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. M. B. Roche, Captain 
WM. H. HUTCHINS, to Miss ELIZABETH MOORE, 
both of Southwark. 

On Wednesday evening, 24'h inst. by the Rev. John L. 
Grant, Mr. LESLY GARNETT, to Miss MARGARET 
ANDERSON, all of this city. 


At Burlington, N. J. on rrp! morning, in the 86th 
year of his age, the Rev. CHARLES HENRY WHAR. 
TON, D. D. Rector of St. Mary’s Church, in that city. 
On the 2ist inst SAMUEL BELL, infant son of. Thos. 
and Mary Ann M‘Kinley, aged 10 months and 20 days. 
In Ceylon, India, on the 17th January, Mrs. HARRIET 
L. WINSLOW, wife of the Rev. Miron Winslow, Mis- 
sionary of the American Board. A sister of Mrs. Win- 
slow, (Mrs. Hutchins,) left Boston among the late rein- 
forcement of missionaries for the same des:ination, and 
is now about three weeks out. The first news she will 
receive of Mrs. Winslow's death, will probably be at the 
expected moment of meeting after a separation of l2or 
15 years. 
On Tuesday morning, 24th inst. of consumption, Mr. 
WM. MALONEY, in the 22d year of his age. 
On Tuesday morning, Mrs. FIDELIA MORTON, wife 


of Wm. Morton. 

On Wednesday morning,in the 34th year of her age, 
SUSAN J. ALLEN, wife of Richard F. Allen. 

On Monday evening, of consumption, ELIZA ANN, 
wife of John Cassady, in the 30th year of her age. 

In the city of New York, on Monday morning, in the 
72d year of his age, FELIX ALEXANDER OUVIERE 
PASCALIS, M. D. 

At Harrisburg on the 2ist inst. SAMUEL DOUGLASS, 
Esq. formerly Attorney General of the State. 

On Wednesday morning, after a lingering illness, in 
the 77th year of his age, ADAM BRUNER. 

On Wednesday morning, at his residence in Chesnut 
street, EDWARD BURD, Esq. in the 83d year of his age. 

On Friday, 26th inst. MARTIN CALLAGHAN, 

At Ridley Mills, Delaware county, on ‘Thursday even- 
ing, 25th inst. after a lingering illness, Mrs. CHRIST 1- 
ANA CROSBY, consort of Peirce Crosby, Esq. in the 63d 
year of her age. . 

In Cheltenham township, Montgomery county, on the 
22d inst. ELIZABETH, wife of John Minnick, Minister 
of the Society of Menonists, in the 80th year of her age. 

In the city of New York, on Wednesday, 24th instant, 
HELEN FREDERICA, infant daughter of Join Deve- 
reax, Esq. of thiscity, aged 1 year. 

On the 2st inst. JAMES HUNTER, in the 42d year of 
his age, formerly merchant of this city. 

On the 25th inst. after a lingering illness, which she 
bore with christian fortitude, Mrs. CLARA DEBORAH 
BILVER, in the ¢9th year of her age. 

On the [ith instant, at the plantation of Mrs. Hamca, 
Florence, Alabama, Mr. SAMUEL LIVERMORE, of 
New Orleans, son of the late Hon. Edward St. Loe Liver- 
more, of Massachusetts. 

On Saturday, 27th instant, in the COth year of his age, 
ae dore WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE, of the U. Staies 

avy. 

On Wednesday, 24th instant, near Norristown, Mrs. 
CATHERINE IRICK, in the 45th year of her age. 

On Thursday afternoon, Dr. JOHN LANGE, in the 68th 
year of his age. 

On Friday, 26th inst. SARAH MARIA WEMMER, 
— daughter of N. J. Wemmer, of this city, aged 13 
months. 

On the cee. in the city of Prederick, Maryland, 
Mr. PAUL PROVEST., late of Germantown, Philadelphia 
county, in the 33d year of his age. 

On board of the steaboat St. Louis, on the 14th ult. Mr. 
BERRIAN MORRIS, aged 26 years, a mative of Newark, 
N. J. and tor the Jast thre: years a respectable citizen of 
New Orleans. 

On the 11th inst. at New Orleans, after a short illness, 
Major SAMUEL SPOTTS, Inspector of the Customs, and 
late of the U. S. army. 

On Sunday evening, 28th inst. in the 16th year of his 
age, WILLIAM D. LINKET. 

On Sunday morning, 26th inst. WILLIAM H. youngest 
aon of Lieut. John G. Reynolds, of the U.S. Marine Corps. 

On the 15th inst.on board ship ‘Charles Wharton, at 
sea, Captain DANIEL BISHOP, Jr. of Philadelphia, in 
the 41st year ot his age. Capt. B. was on his way hone 
from Tampico, where he had Jost his vessel. He has lett 
a disconsolate wife and four children. 

On the 3d inst. at sea, on board boty Darts on her 
passage from Vera Cruz, LLEWELLYN LEWIS, in the 
26th year of his age, son of Joseph 8. Lewisr, Ezq. of this 
city. 

On Monday evening, the 29th instant, Miss MARY 
MEGARGE. in the 2ath year of her age. 

On the 28th instant, in the 47th year of his age, JOHN 
CLEMENTS STOCKER, Esq. 

On Sunday afternoon, after a short but severe illness, 
Mr. JOHN M. SCHERTZINGER, in the 78th year of his 


Near New Albany, (Indiana,) after an illness of about 


nine days, Mrs. CHARITY HINKLEY, wife of Captain 
Jacob B. Hinkley, in the 33d year of ber age. 
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